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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE five signatories of the Treaty of Brussels are making the 
T running in the race towards Western Union. The Ambassadors’ 
Committee, which will carry the main burden of the day-to-day 
work, met in London last Saturday ; the five Finance Ministers met 
in Brussels on Wednesday ; and the five Defence Ministers meet in 
London on Friday. If all these meetings produce practical decisions 
—and both the urgency of the problems facing them and the prevail- 
ing cO-Operative spirit promise that they will—then the walls of the 
structure of Western Union will soon be up and the United States 
will be face to face with the second half of the task implied in 
Mr. Lovett’s metaphor. It will be time to put on the roof— 
defence assistance. Then it will be time to say goodbye to figures 
of speech, for there can be no certainty that the organisation 
which is being created under the Brussels Treaty will be effective 
(at any rate in its first few years) unless the arms, men and guarantees 
with which the United States is prepared to back it are precisely 
known. We are still a long way from that knowledge and the 
Americans themselves hardly seem near to it. 

It is clear that President Truman is willing to go ahead with 
measures to provide military aid to Europe if it is required. His 
message of March 17th, in which he called for universal training 
and a measure of conscription, made that sure. The subsequent 
acts of Mr. Marshall and of the Service authorities show that they 
are looking at the problem realistically. The reported agreement 
of a joint plan between the United States and Great Britain shows 
that specific action is being taken so far as it is possible without 
political sanction. But the other omens are less good. The demand 
for an enlarged American air force in particular may be nothing 
more than a device for avoiding wider issues. It is necessary, even 
while fully recognising the rapidly growing foresight and sense of 
international duty which have brought the Americans so far, to see 
how great are the uncertainties which still remain. There will be 
no American military aid until the Brussels Powers have built up 
a workable organisation. Americans will decide when that point has 
been reached. Americans will then decide what support will be 
given. The decision will only be made after the full Congressional 
process has been gone through. Clearly the Brussels signatories, 
while hoping for American aid, will have to get full value from 
their own resources in the meantime. 


The Lords and the Death Penalty 


High though the level of the debate in the House of Lords on 
capital punishment on Tuesday and Wednesday was, it did not, 
and obviously could not, break new ground, except that Judges 
like Lord Oaksey and the Lord Chief Justice were able to add 
contributions based on their special and important experience. Of 
the three former Home Secretaries in the House the speech of Loid 
Templewood in favour of the suspension of the death penalty made 
the greatest impression, though Lord Samuel, on the other side, was 
as effective as he always is. There is, however, a good deal to be 
said against his contention that the present system is good because 
the Home Secretary can always be trusted to exercise the prerogative 
of reprieve extensively and wisely; the Home Secretary is an executive, 
not a judicial, authority, and there should be considerable hesitation 
about overweighting the judicial side of his functions. The Church’s 
approval of hanging was emphasised by the Bishop of Winchester 
in the spirit of the New Testament and the Bishop of Truro in the 
spirit of the Old ; Lord Pethwick-Lawrence recalled with some justice 
the habitually harsh attitude of Bishops on the death penalty for 
minor offences a century ago. It seems likely that the Lords, in 
spite of the appeal of the Lord Chancellor that a decision of the 
House of Commons which he personally disapproves should be 
accepted, will reject the clause suspending the death penalty; the 
political situation thus created can be dealt with when it arises. 
Meanwhile it is something of a psychological problem why deaths 
from murder, which in 1946 numbered about 150, should so stir 
the public mind, when deaths on the road, which in the same year 
amounted to 5,062, move it not at all, 


India and Hyderabad 


The situation in Hyderabad is dangerous. Pandit Nehru’s refer- 
ences to it this week had a depressingly familiar ring. India’s 
patience, he said, was well-nigh exhausted ; India wanted to avoid 
war, but could not tolerate “a foreign Power” in her midst. 
Hyderabad is not foreign, nor, for the matter of that, a Power. It 
is the biggest of the Indian States, and the only one which has not 
yet acceded to the Indian Unicon. The Nizam, whose dynasty has 
ruled Hyderabad since the Moslems conquered the Deccan 700 years 
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ago, but 85 per cent. of whose 17 million subjects are Hindus, 
does not want to accede to India ; he wants to be independent, and 
there is reason to believe that he was encouraged by the British 
Government, before the transfer of power took place, to regard this 
aspiration as not only legitimate but practicable. His domain is 
now subject to stresses, both internal and external, which threaten 
at any moment to unleash on Southern India the uncontrollable 
flood-tide of communal violence which last year swept and devastated 
the north. The 2,500,000 Moslems in Hyderabad feel themselves, 
not without reason, to be at bay, and are adopting a posture of 
militant defiance. This expresses itself in half-punitive, half-defen- 
sive action against Communist marauders from Madras, whose de- 
predations the Indian authorities appear powerless or unwilling to 
check on their side of the border ; it also expresses itself in fiery 
polemics directed against the Hyderabad State Congress, which, 
inspired and encouraged by the Indian National Congress, carries on 
by most means short of violence a campaign against the Nizam’s 
authority. The situation is further complicated by an unofficial 
economic blockade imposed by neighbouring provinces. What is 
demanded in these circumstances is the exercise of moderation by 
New Delhi. India has nothing to lose and everything to gain by 
being reasonable and patient. But there are no signs that she has 
either the will or the capacity to do this, and a lack of statesman- 
ship may in the near future precipitate a major disaster. 


The Nenni Socialists 

For no group is stock-taking after the Italian elections going to 
prove harder than for the followers of Signor Nenni. While oppor- 
tunists might once have made a case for Social-Democrats hitching 
their wagon to a victorious Communist star, no one can argue the case 
for plunging with them into defeat. But this is what has happened. 
The Popular Front has lost the elections and the Nenni Socialists 
have lost all significance. . Already defections from the ranks of their 
supporters are numerous, and it seems to be only a question of 
discipline whether many of their leaders abandon the Communist 
alliance individually or as a body. Some, including Signor Nenni 
himself, are probably too far compromised for recantation to be 
possible, but any of the others who hope for a political future will 
have to decide quickly along what line their new course is to be 
set. The least profitable course would be for yet another fractional 
party to be formed from the disillusioned Nenni supporters, surviv- 
ing uneasily in limbo between the forces of the Communist and 
the Saragat Socialists. It would be much more reasonable if the 
present opportunity was used to make the dividing line between 
Communism and Socialism as precise in Italy as it is, for example, 
in this country; that would involve the division of all Italian 
Socialists between the banners of Signors Togliatti and Saragat. 
Whether this result is achieved depends largely on the deliberations 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions in Rome next week. 
This will provide a chance for the discussion of the tactics for the 
Socialist minorities still adhering to the Communist alliance. 


Monopoly and Building Materials 

The first aim of any inquiry into restrictive practices in industry 
is to establish the facts. Indeed American experience has shown 
that, in most cases in which the facts are made public, special 
remedial legislation, which is in any case undesirable, is also un- 
necessary. This is the view of the Committee of Enquiry into the 
Distribution of Building Materials and Components, whose report 
appeared this week. It reveals that free competition in prices is the 
exception rather than the rule in the industries producing building 
materials and components. It also reveals that there are restrictive 
arrangements, often backed by strong sanctions, throughout virtually 
the whole field of distribution of these things. It then shows, 
through a cost analysis, that merchants’ net margins are higher than 
they were before the war and higher than they should be at any 
time. These facts are demonstrated honestly and lucidly by an 
extremely able Committee, presided over by Lord Simon of 
Wythenshawe and including that formidable champion of truth in 
industry, Sir Arnold Plant. The Committee also found it necessary 
to recommend that distributors’ margins on building materials and 
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components should be controlled at once. Such a recommenda. 
tion, coming from a body which reveals very clearly its belief in 
the virtues of free competition, may be taken as an indication of 
the seriousness of the state of affairs which it found in the indus- 
try. The first comment of the Distributors of Builders’ Supplies 
Joint Council, whose important place in the history of merchants’ 
associations is made clear by the committee, is that the report showed 
little practical knowledge of the industry and should therefore be 
rejected. This is a remarkable comment in view of the impressive list 
of persons and organisations in the industry from whom evidence 
was received. Its implication that only those who are on the inside 
of the practices examined have any right. to judge them also has 
serious consequences for justice, morals or any other form of dis- 
interested enquiry. But if it means that the case should now be 
examined more thoroughly then it would pretty clearly have the 
support of the Committee. Moreover the,necessary machinery will 
soon be provided if the Monopoly Bill is passed. 


Petrol and the Law 

The purpose of the Motor Spirit (Regulation) Bill is, in its own 
rather surprising words, “to create certain offences in connection 
with the supply and use of motor spirit.” In other words it 
provides that when coloured “commercial” spirit and white 
“private” spirit are brought into use, their misuse shall be 
forbidden by law and penalties laid down for those who break the 
law. Black market dealings in petrol are multifarious and intricate, 
Consequently a great deal of ingenuity had to go into the business 
of defining possible offences. The Bill covers not only such 
relatively simple cases as those of the retailer who sells commercial 
spirit to a private motorist, and of the motorist who receives it. It 
also attempts to deal with more slippery customers, such as the man 
who commits an offence and then sells his car, or the employer who 
shelters behind his employees. Given the shortage of petrol and 
the apparent willingness of otherwise respectable people to engage 
in what is essentially a dirty business, all this was no doubt neces- 
sary. Presumably it was also necessary to make the maximum 
penalty as high as two years’ imprisonment with a fine of one 
thousand pounds in the case of individuals or a fine without limit 
in the case of firms. The people who drafted this Bill presumably 
knew what they were doing even when, in apparent contradiction of 
a basic principle of English law, they provided that an officer of a 
body corporate which commits an offence “shall be deemed to be 
guilty of that offence unless he proves that the offence was com- 
mitted without his consent or connivance.” But all this looks like very 
dangerous doctrine and it is a most disturbing comment on our 
present attitude towards freedom that so far this Bill has attracted 
little or no public attention. If all the penalties prescribed in it are 
necessary, then our inability to import enough petrol to meet 
demand is causing us to weave a very tangled web. 


The Doctors’ Last Thoughts 

The fact that the return of plebiscite forms by doctors to the British 
Medical Association is postponed till Saturday of this week will 
give an opportunity for the signatories to consider seriously the 
effect, both for themselves and for the community, of a refusal to 
accept service under the National Health Service Act. The latest 
concessions made by the Minister of Health have, as even the 
chairman of the B.M.A. has admitted, substantially changed the 
whole situation. The only serious point of contention relates to the 
purchase and sale of practices, a matter on which the profession is 
not united while public opinion is unquestionably opposed to the 
continuance, under a State scheme, of such transactions ; holders of 
existing practices are to be generously compensated for deprivation 
of the right to sell them. In spite of this the result of the plebiscite 
is not to be predicted with any confidence. Meetings of doctors all 
over the country have declared, usually by large majorities, against 
acceptance of service, even under the new conditions indicated by 
Mr. Bevan. It by no means follows that all doctors who at a public 
meeting vote against acceptance will register the same decision.on 
the secret plebiscite paper ; but the question whether 13,000 general 
practitioners will declare against the health scheme is still open; i 
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is only if that number is secured that the B.M.A. will adopt non- 
acceptance as its official policy. The doctors have fought hard, and 
got a great deal of what they wanted. They may reasonably be called 
on now, in the name of the community, not merely to acquiesce 
in the Government proposals but to co-operate in giving this country 
the best public health service in the world. It is only on that basis 
thar amendments of the Health Service Act—and amendments will 
certainly be necessary—can be worked out successfully. 


Party Discipline 

Mr. Herbert Morrison’s assurance that the Labour Party would 
take effective steps against those of its members who habitually took 
a line hostile to Government policy, particularly in communications 
addressed abroad, has found its first instalment of fulfilment in the 
expulsion from the party of Mr. J. Platts-Mills, M.P. for Finsbury. 
Mr. Platts-Mills’ offence was the prominent part he took in organising 
a telegram, bearing the signatures of several M.P.s who apparently 
never authorised the use of their names, to Signor Nenni, the leader 
of that section of the Italian Socialists which made common cause 
with the Communists in the recent elections. That, by displaying 
to a foreign country, and indeed to the world, the Left-wing revolt 
in the British Labour Party, was an action of which the party was 
compelled to take cognisance. Reasonable personal independence 
cannot be carried, as Mr. Platts-Mills has carried it, to the point of 
open and consistent antagonism to the whole of the party’s foreign 
policy, and he can expect little sympathy in the fate that has befallen 
him. He may soon find some companionship, for 21 other M.P.s 
who signed the Nenni telegram are to be excluded from the party 
unless they give binding assurances by May 6th that they will desist 
from “activities which are to be considered subversive of party 
policy.” Most of the 21 will no doubt give the undertaking, but 
there is a minority who, in the light of their past conduct, cannot 
well do that without a change of front which can hardly be expected 
of them. While dealing thus decisively with one rebel section the 
Executive has also, very much less reasonably, reaffirmed its view 
that it is undesirable for any member of the party to attend the 
United Europe Conference at The Hague next week, and less reason- 
ably still has invited Mr. Alfred Edwards, M.P. for Middlesbrough, 
to give account of his opposition to the Government’s proposals for 
the nationalisation of the iron and steel industry. The attempt to 
direct impartial reprimand at Right and Left alike is not completely 
impressive, 


Christian Civilisation 


The Christian Action meeting at the Albert Hall on Sunday 
tvening will have effects reaching far beyond the large audience 
which assembled to hear Lord Halifax, Sir Stafford Cripps and other 
speakers. The catholicity of the platform was as notable as its mes- 
sage. What that amounted to in a word was that the unity aimed 
at in Western Europe, and so far as possible in a larger sphere, must 
be, as Mr. Churchill expressed it in his message to the meeting, 
“built firmly upon moral and spiritual foundations.” Put still more 
briefly it was an appeal for a Christian civilisation. The response, 
if it is to mean anything, must come from individuals, for there can 
be no Christian civilisation without Christian citizens, numerous 
enough and influential enough to mould public policy, in every 
country. The appeal for that will, it is to be hoped, be voiced at 
many similar meetings in the provincial towns of this and many 
other countries in Western Europe. For the effective answer to 
Communism is not merely political democracy but Christian 
democracy, with all the spiritual impulse that the latter term implies. 
It was no doubt as well. that the anti-Communist note was not too 
loudly struck at the Albert Hall—the speakers had a positive and 
not a merely negative message to give—but it was as well, equally, 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was silent on Sunday even- 
ing, should have dwelt in his latest Diocesan Notes on the antithesis 
between Communist and Christian ideals, and the need for a new 
call, which the Albert Hall meeting provided, to a new spirit of 
Christian unity and practice in the West. Such a spirit must sur- 
mount all barriers of denomination, race and tradition. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HIS week the Lords have to some extent stolen the scene from 

the Commons with their two-day debate on the Criminal 
Justice Bill. Inevitably the new clause providing for the suspension 
of the death penalty has commanded the greatest share of attention, 
thereby perhaps diverting notice from some of the other matters 
of major consequence in the Bill, which—as Lord Simon pointed 
out—is in most respects similar to the one introduced by the then 
Sir Samuel Hoare before the War. The speeches were of the high 
quality to be expected from spokesmen so well fitted to speak on 
the principles and practice of the criminal law. Lord Jowitt had 
a difficult task in, as it were, simultaneously condemning and com- 
mending, but performed it with his usual artistry and dignity. The 
speech of Lord Simon showed the great debating talents of this 
master of reasoned argument at their best, and that is certainly 
saying something. Lord Oaksey in an admired maiden speech also 
exhibited a judicious, and judicial, blend of authority, and Lord 
Templewood and Lord Goddard were to the fore with impressive 
speeches voicing opposing views. 

* * 7 * 
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The Commons on Monday engaged in the pleasant exercise of 
congratulations upon the Silver Wedding of Their Majesties. The 
Prime Minister, facing comparison with Mr. Lloyd George who 
last did duty on such an occasion, by general consent acquitted 
himself well. His formal address was matched with stately phrases, 
bearing the mark of careful preparation, and his speech was both 
apt and worthy of the occasion. Mr. Churchill, apparently less 
carefully prepared than usual, also acquitted himself with customary 
distinction, and good supporting speeches came from the spokes- 
men of the two Liberal échelons, Mr. Clement Davies and Me. 
Mackay. 


© 


* * * * 


For the rest, apart from Wednesday’s excursion into Scottish affairs, 
the Commons have mainly been occupied with the details of the 
Representation of the People Bill, which is itself at present a sus- 
pended capital sentence upon various Members who may find them- 
selves seatless at the next Election as a result of it. Before embarking 
on the task of dotting i’s and crossing t’s, however, there was a 
short general debate centring on the question of the seventeen 
additional seats proposed to be created by the recent Government 
Amendments, and on the letter of the Leader of the Opposition 
to the Chairman of the Boundary Commission, drawing attention 
to the comparative under-representation of certain suburban and 
rural areas resulting therefrom. Mr. Osbert Peake and the Home 
Secretary were the principal protagonists of this interesting little 
skirmish, in which Mr. Keeling also intervened to express the hope 
that the Home Secretary was saying to himself “ Oh, what a tangled 
web we weave, when first we venture to—upset the Boundary 
Commissioner’s proposals.” The Home Secretary then got into 
trouble by saying that Scotland would be over-represented by 91 
Members in the new House, when what he meant was that England 
would be under-represented to that extent. To the non-arithmetical 
mind, the two might appear the same: but there is a world of 
difference when you work it out, as Mr. Ede was quick to see. 

* * * * 


Thereafter we came down to special cases, and What might otherwise 
have been a very tedious process was relieved by pleasant diversions 
into the by-ways of local history and geography. For example, in 
the case of Plymouth Mr. Wilson Harris lamented that what the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia threatened in vain, and what Hitler and 
Goering failed to achieve, should be inflicted on the city by the 
Home Secretary. Mr. Bechervaise and Mr. Arthur Lewis had no 
dukes or Drakes to put forward on behalf of Leyton and West Ham, 
but did their best with Dick Turpin, Charley Peace, and Keir 
Hardie. Later in the evening we got our roots still deeper, Sir 
Ian Fraser pointing out that the name of Lonsdale was in Domesday 
Book, and Mr. Fitzroy Maclean countering with the assertion that 
the name of Morecambe Bay appeared on Ptolemy’s map, drawn 
about 150 A.D. D. C. W.-S. 
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THE PALESTINE TRAGEDY 


EFORE this week is out we shall have entered on the month 
B of May. Before May has run half its course Great Britain 
will have relinquished the Palestine Mandate. The fortnight imme- 
diately ensuing will be the most critical of all the critical fortnights 
through which that unhappy land has passed in the last three 
years. Two alternatives, so unevenly balanced that they can 
hardly be compared, present themselves. Theoretically it is still 
conceivable that some temporary and provisional agreement between 
the contending parties may be achieved ; the possibility cannot 
be ruled out. But all the indications are that a desperate conflict, 
which has already begun in areas from which British troops have 
been withdrawn, will grow to a hitherto unexperienced intensity, 
with results both internal and external that lie far beyond pre- 
diction. There is every reason why that should happen. For the 
moment the opposing forces are unequal. The Jews have perhaps 
100,000 men under arms, the Arabs nothing like half that number. 
But the cause of the Arabs in Palestine is the cause of Arabs 
everywhere, in Syria, in Transjordania, in Iraq, in Egypt. As those 
countries join in the Palestine fight the balance will be more than 
redressed. Hence the efforts the Jews are manifestly making to 
get their blows in first, and in particular to seize such ports as 
Acre, Haifa and Jaffa, to secure communications, especially as a 
means of military reinforcement, with the outside world. While 
the fate of Palestine is argued out at Lake Success it may be in 
process of decision on the plains and hills of Galilee and Samaria 
and Judaea, though to speak of decision with any implication of 
permanence would be a misuse of language. 

The tragic evolution of events from the issue of the Balfour 
Declaration in 1917 till now cannot with any benefit be retraced 
here. Nor is there profit in exposing the mistakes and deploring 
the missed opportunities that have made Palestine a political and 
racial battleground from the day of the assumption of the mandate 
by this country in 1922 to its abandonment in 1948. Partition, 
approved by the United Nations Assembly in 1947, was recom- 
mended by the Peel Commission in 1937. Eleven years ago it 
was a policy that might have worked ; last year it was plain that 
it could form no basis for a settlement, and the means by which 
it was carried through the Assembly formed a fit part of the whole 
unhappy controversy. .The recommendations of the Anglo- 
American Commission two years ago might have shown the way 
to a settlement but for the incorporation in them of President 
Truman’s fatal proposal for the immediate admission of 100,000 
Jewish immigrants. Now there are no proposals that justify the 
smallest hope of agreement. Three organs of the United Nations 
—the Assembly, the Security Council and the Trusteeship Council 
—are concerning themselves in varying degree with the future of 
Palestine. But the time is long past when practical steps of any 
value could be taken. The United Nations, faced with its sharpest 
challenge, has failed more calamitously than over anything else that 
it has so far attempted. Informed twelve months ago that Great 
Britain had decided to relinquish the charge it assumed in 1922, 
U.N.O., its Member States hopelessly divided in their support of 
Jews and Arabs, gave no sign of capacity, or even of intention, to 
grasp the situation as its gravity so imperiously demanded. Partition, 
which the Jews desired and the Arabs rejected, was carried by 
the Assembly, but no steps have at any time been taken to create 
in Palestine conditions that wou!d make the execution of the par- 
tition project possible. 

The partition policy still stands, in spite of the endeavour of 
the American delegation to secure a breathing-space by sub- 
stituting temporarily for a British trusteeship a United Nations 
trusteeship. Theoretically that proposal is quite sound. Such an 


expedient might well be the only means of averting explosion in 
Palestine, provided the new trustee commanded the necessary 
authority for the enforcement of order. No moral authority suffices 
in Palestine today. It is a case of police and military, with tanks 
and aeroplanes and guns, to replace the troops and weapons which 
Great Britain is withdrawing. U.N.O. should have been in a 
position to supply all that. The provisions of the Charter regard- 
ing the creation of an International General Staff and the obligation 
on Member States to supply military contingents and in particuiar 
air contingents held immediately ready, in case of need, are explicit. 
But that part of the Charter is a dead letter, a dereliction for 
which this country cannot be held entirely blameless, for its 
representatives appear to have taken no steps, as they might and 
should have done, to get the provisions so much as seriously 
discussed. Failure may have been probable, in face of Russia’s 
attitude, but the attempt should certainly have been made. Now, 
apart from a vague and tentative suggestion that the United States 
might be willing to send some troops to Palestine if other nations 
would do the same—a proposal that comes far too late to be 
practical in view of the difficulty of organising and co-ordinating 
such a force—the only expedient under discussion is the recruit- 
ment of a volunteer police force to ensure the safety at least of 
Jerusalem and the Holy Places. Here, at least, something may be 
achieved if the agreement reached with Jews and Arabs at Lake 
Success for a truce within the walled city of Jerusalem is endorsed 
by Jews and Arabs in Palestine itself. But Palestine does not 
commonly accept what Lake Success proposes. 

Where still, if anywhere, lies hope ? At Lake Success, it must 
be admitted, very little. The only concrete proposals are for 
an appeal to both antagonists to observe a general truce. About 
the former there can be little optimism. It is one thing to accept 
the principle of a truce, quite another to agree about its terms when 
both sides are manoeuvring for position and determined to 
relinquish no strategic advantage. Meanwhile, as M. Gromyko 
pertinently pointed out on Tuesday, the partition decision stands 
till it is revoked by the Assembly. Till that happens no trusteeship 
scheme can be adopted even if the discussions regarding that had 
made far more favourable progress than in fact they have. In 
Palestine itself events have taken charge. The evacuation is in full 
progress, and it would appear that half the British occupation troops 
have left the country. The remainder must be more and more 
concentrated as the withdrawal continues, and over the greater 
part of Palestine Jewish forces—Hagana and Irgun Zvai Leumi 
have made common cause—will be facing Arabs who are today 
inferior in numbers but will not long remain so if the Arab League 
takes action. It is here that the procrastinations of U.N.O. 
promise such tragic consequences. To save a situation is always 
far easier than to restore it, and the time for saving the situation in 
Palestine is plainly past. Civil war has begun, and nothing can 
prevent it from spreading. Bloodshed and destruction on an 
alarming scale are in prospect, and complications that may cause 
serious trouble outside Palestine itself are probable. One concerns 
the Transjordanian Arab Legion, largely officered and subsidised 
by this country. Mr. Bevin stated on Wednesday that after the 
abandonment of Palestine by Britain this force would be kept 
within the borders of Transjordania ; it is of the first importance 
that that provision should be scrupulously honoured. In a larger 
setting, if the Jews should concentrate within the areas defined as 
Jewish under the partition scheme any Arab attack on them would 
technically be an attack on the United Nations. But niceties of 
this kind are hardly worth more than mentioning in the situation 
that now exists, 
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If there is any shaft of light to pierce the universal gloom it lies 
in the possibility that both sides may realise at the eleventh hour 
what price each of them must inevitably pay for the refusal to 
accept even a temporary truce. The Jews have persisted to the 
last in the belief that Britain would not really relinquish the 
mandate in May. On that at least they are disillusioned. They 
must know, moreover, that while they can no doubt for the moment 
hold the Arabs in check, in spite of the latter’s mastery of guerilla 
warfare, the threats from the Arab States are serious, and 
not only Jewish lives, but all the material achievement of the 
Jews in Palestine will be put in jeopardy. It is conceivable still 
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that such considerations, combined with the Arabs’ fears of what 
may befall them before help can come from the Arab lands, may 
check both sides on the edge of the precipice. However that may 
be, and whatever may happen in Palestine, it is imperative that 
any semblance of a breach between Britain and the United States 
be avoided. In an election year in America, with the Jewish vote 
possibly decisive in some States. that will be no easy task. It 
is reassuring that Mr. Marshall should have returned from Bogota 
to take charge at the State Department. If any man can achieve 
the impossible it is he. And it is still not utterly impossible 
that he may. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HOUGH the Prime Minister declined on Tuesday to say whether 

the conversations on the reform of the House of Lords had 
finally broken down I have not found anyone who believes with any 
confidence that they have not. If they have, a heavy responsibility 
will lie somewhere, for by all accounts the diffegences had been so 
narrowed down that statesmen should have been capable of bridging 
the gulf, if politicians could not. I suggested last Week that an 
agreement that would give the Lords a delaying-power less indeed 
than they enjoy under the present Parliament Act, but substantially 
greater than they will have if the amending Bill goes through (as 
it is bound to), would be something worth achieving. I have every 
reason to believe that the time I mentioned—twelve months for 
the Second Reading of a Bill in the Commons or nine months for the 
second Third Reading, whichever is the longer, accurately represents 
the Government’s offer. What do the Conservatives gain by rejecting 
this? They argue, no doubt, that if they accept it they will be 
honourably debarred from restoring the full two-years’ veto if 
and when they return to power. Personally I am a believer in the 
two years, not the one year, but the chance of an agreement that 
would cover the whole constitution of the House of Lords as well 
as its powers is something that should be sacrificed only after the 
deepest heart-searching. If the door is not finally and irrevocably 
banged there ought to be second and third and fourth thoughts still. 
If there is no agreement the Lords will certainly be worse off for a 
time, and it may be a very considerable time. 

* * *x * 

The acquisition of the Nigerian Daily Times by the Daily Mirror, 
following the visit of a director of the latter journal to West Africa, 
is, on the face of it, a curious proceeding. Actually it is not so very 
curious, desirable or undesirable though the transfer may be. 
Journalism in Nigeria is not a very profitable commercial proposi- 
tion, but it has other advantages. A paper can push a cause in 
West Africa as well as in Eastern Europe, and there is in fact another 
Nigerian paper which pushes a cause not easily distinguishable from 
Communism. Hence the very proper desire that the Nigerian Daily 
Times should prosper sufficiently to provide an effective antidote. 
In that, I gather, it has not succeeded very impressively, even with 
some Government support. That explains the advent of the Daily 
Mirror. If you ask why the Mirror of all papers, the answer, I 
suppose, is that that journal has, since the days when it was threatened 
with suppression by Mr. Morrison (under the Coalition Government), 
been a warm supporter of Labour, and it has in the last few months 
exhibited a new and quite salutary interest in Commonwealth affairs. 
The Labour M.P.s who are so concerned about “ monopolistic 
trends ” in modern journalism had better keep an eye on the Mirror’s 
tendency to expansionism. 

+ * * * 

I was not at the Christian Action meeting at the Albert Hall 
on Sunday, but I was considerably impressed by the speeches, 
particularly Lord Halifax’s and Sir Stafford Cripps’s, reported at 
length in The Times and other papers. But the comments of a 
Manchester Guardian representative who was present are a little 
disconcerting. The enthusiasm, he writes, was tepid, mainly because 
“ail the speakers except M. André Philip read essays from manu- 
scripts.” That, if it is true, as no doubt it is, seems rather 
deplorable, and in the case of speakers so practised as Sir Stafford 


Cripps has long been, and as Lord Halifax must have become in 
the United States, if not before, there can be no good reason for it— 
unless, in Sir Stafford’s case, time could not be found for the much 
fuller preparation which a speech from notes calls for than a speech 
written out in full, The Archbishop of Canterbury, who was 
present and who certainly would not have made this mistake, did 
not speak at all. All this raises a larger question, the decay of the 
best type of British oratory. In the House of Commons today 
practically every Minister, contrary to all the rules of the House, 
reads any statement he has to make from a document which he, 
or quite possibly an official,,has drawn up beforehand—a lamentable 
decline from the days when Mr. Bonar Law would introduce a 
Budget with no aid to memory beyond notes on a single sheet of 
paper. Back-benchers, it is fair to say, sin far less flagrantly, and 
I not long ago heard Lord Vansittart in the House of Lords deliver 
a long, important and in some ways intricate speech without a 
single note of any kind. 
* * * * 

Revelations on certain aspects of British education are disturbing. 
In different papers one day this week there occurred (1) the assertion 
by a commission on religious education appointed by the Bishop of 
Liverpool that “ more than 3,000,000 adults and young people in 
England and Wales can scarcely read or write.” (A good deal 
depends on what “ scarcely” means.) (2) A statement by the Under 
Secretary to the War Office that two in every hundred recruits 
today can neither read nor write. (3) The statement by a boy of 
twelve in Merthyr juvenile court that he had never heard the name 
of Jesus Christ. The Manchester Guardian quotes from the Liver- 
pool commission’s report the Lord’s Prayer as inscribed on the 
blackboard by another boy of twelve. It ran as follows: 

Our Forder, wec hort in hven halow dedon as it his in heven for 
gev is or tresd a gnst it and leys is in to trespes a ganst is. 
It looks as if those critics might be right who urge the advisability 
of concentrating on primary education and leaving secondary alone 
for the present. 
~ * + * 

I desire to say nothing disrespectful about the new commemora- 
tive stamps, except that the 2}d. one, at any rate, does not move 
me to recant in any way what I said last week about British stamps 
generally. The £1 one is beyond my range, but to judge from 
reproductions it is by far the better of the two. Why the better 
design should have been kept for highly limited use instead of being 
used for ordinary postage purposes is a question that needs an 
answer. But pulling casually out of my drawer, as I write, a number 
of foreign stamps torn from recent foreign letters, I maintain my 
contention that by any ordinary criterion a great many of them, if 
not most, are far superior to our own. 

* * * * 

My paragraph last week on certain transactions between car- 
owners and cars-for-hire firms was simply a factual note on what I 
am given to understand has been happening on a large or small 
scale. Further directions on how to work the racket successfully I 
am far too law-abiding to supply. Also, my suspicion that the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power knows all about it and has counter- 
measures up its sleeve has received some confirmation. 

JANUS. 
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SIX AND TWENTY-SIX 


By RAWLE KNOX 


UST when Americans were beginning to believe that the English, 

to judge by their conduct in India, Egypt, Burma and Ceylon, 
were becoming quite democratic, Mr. de Valera arrived on their 
shores to remind them that John Bull was the same grabbing old 
imperialist as ever. Few who heard him comparing British rule 
in Northern Ireland with that of Russia in Eastern Europe can 
have guessed that the former Taoiseach had found more to say about 
the iniquity of partition during his two months out of office than 
during the whole sixteen years he was in. He returned home with 
his sense of indignation unimpaired, and has now gone off to repeat 
his rampage in Australia. 

Even ardent anti-partitionists in Eire feel unhappily that Mr. de 
Valera is playing a party game. During the recent general election 
partition was so seldom mentioned—since it was not a subject about 
which there was any argument—that Northern Nationalists accused 
Southerners of not taking the problem seriously. Indeed, in Dail 
Eireann the border is now a weapon almost exclusively for opposi- 
tion use. Mr. de Valera in office suffered often enough from scorn- 
ful questioning as to what steps he was taking to unite Ireland. 
Now it is his turn. By way of response, Mr. Costello’s St. Patrick’s 
Day speech contained a reference to the injustice of partition— 
neatly censored in a B.B.C. recording—and his Minister for External 
Affairs, Mr. MacBride, has said that Ireland cannot be expected to 
play her full part in European recovery so long as she remains 
divided. Yet in all these speeches, from whatever party, there is a 
note of perfunctory dutifulness, as of a small boy saying his prayers 
while he wonders what’s cooking for breakfast. This is not a gibe 
at the sincerity of Irish politicians, most of whom honestly and 
heartily wish for the finish of the border. But experience has taught 
the older generation, and history-books the younger, that England 
is the villain—a villain who habitually holds all the aces. There is 
a general belief that only the unlikely advent of English goodwill 
can ever solve the problem. 

The fixed idea that they have Westminster to tackle and not 
Stormont has made Southern politicians hold back any breath of 
compromise. In dealing with England they have learned that firm- 
ness pays. During the war Mr. de Valera did make an offer of 
federation to the North, but he must have known that the war was 
the least likely time and himself the least likely person to reach 
agreement with Stormont. The fundamental dispute therefore 
remains: the Nationalists maintain that Ireland is cae country, 
racially and culturally; the Northern Unionists hold that the 
majority in Ulster is a race apart and therefore entitled to self- 
government. As so often in this exasperating argument, both sides 
are right. Ulster earned a dear and bloody place in Irish history 
by being the last province to hold out against successive waves of 
invaders. Up to the beginning of Tudor times it remained a Gaelic 
stronghold. But because of this very obstinacy James I, when the 
conquest was eventually made, insisted on a thorough and final 
settlement, strengthened by infusion from without. 

And there is no doubt that the immigrant planters who 
began to arrive in 1609 were English and Scots, not “bad 
Catholics” (as an Irish priest wrote recently), but Protestants with 
a complete and holy hatred of everything Roman. The Nationalists 
argue, with some reason, that families which have been settled for 
three and a half centuries in Ireland are Irish, and that it is 
nonsense to talk of two races in one small island. Yet even when 
they speak thus benevolently of the Northerners they find them- 
selves in a tangle. An Orangeman may play rugger for Ireland 
(though not, it appears from current squabbles about the Olympics, 
certain other games) and be an acceptable Irishman. But is he Irish 
if he persistently objects to the fusion of North and South? A 
simple way is usually taken out of this maze, namely to explain 
that the Tory Unionist government at Stormont are paid agents 
of the English, that they are backed by English bayonets (the 
present army strength in the North consists of the depot battalions 
of the Ulster regiments plus one training unit), and that if England 
were to withdraw her support there would no longer be any problem, 
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In fact, no Irishman can do wrong, but there is no wrong an 
Englishman cannot do. 

No one now pretends that the English have been generous, or 
even just, to the Irish in the past, but it is completely unrealistic 
to believe, as so many Nationalists do, that England would at present 
hold on to Belfast for military and economic reasons against the 
wishes of the native population. A sincere and intelligent I.R.A, 
man has expressed to me his view that if Westminster were to 
disown the Six Counties tomorrow morning the fight would be 
only just beginning, and I entirely agree with him. What blinkers 
so many Nationalists is the startling success which has attended 
the original Sinn Fein programme. They have understandably 
come to feel that a policy so triumphant must be morally right in 
every detail. And the only detail outstanding is the inclusion of the 
Six Counties under the sovereignty of Dail Eireann. 

Meanwhile the Unionists in the-North, suspicious of every word 
from Dublin, rightly proud of their war record and conscious of 
the value of Belfast to the United Kingdom, sit tight. They also 
sit somewhat heavily upon the Nationalists who form 33.4 per cent, 
of the Six-County, population. When Mr. de Valera speaks of 
gerrymandering, he is getting his thrusts home. If there were a 
county by %ounty plebiscite tomorrow Fermanagh and Tyrone 
would vote themselves into Eire. Though there are Unionist 
majorities in Londonderry and Armagh, a vote taken in these 
four counties together—which Mr. de Valera is rather naively 
demanding—would show a victory for the Nationalists ; for the solid 
Unionist vote comes from Counties Down and Antrim. 

In spite of this distribution of population, there is scarcely a local 
council in the Six Counties which can show a Nationalist majority, 
The electoral Acts of 1929 and 1946 have so redrawn boundaries 
and redefined voting qualifications that the odds are heavily in 
the Unionist favour. Local governments, even more than the central 
parliament, can bestow contracts and employment where they will, 
so that in times of depression in Northern Ireland it has been the 
Nationalists who have found themselves unemployed and been 
forced to emigrate. This explains why they have remained only a 
steady third of the population for the past fifty years, in spite of 
their high birth-rate. Certainly there is discrimination against 
Nationalists in the North, but the hard Unionist viewpoint must be 
borne in mind. Captain Terence O’Neill, a Northern M_P., has 
recently said that while Westminster and Washington are depriving 
Communists of Government positions because of their prior allegiance 
to a foreign authority, both would immediately complain if the North 
of Ireland Government took similar action against Nationalists who 
openly accept orders from Dublin. Again, although Mr. de Valera 
can claim that there is religious toleration in the South (where there 
are not many Protestants to be tolerated), he could not make the 
same claim in the political field. For the past sixteen years it has 
been as important to belong to a Fianna Fail cumann in the South 
as to be a Protestant in the North. 

I am not repeating accusation and counter-accusation in order 
to revive argument, but to show how fruitless argument has become 
between two such unyielding beliefs. True, the sound does not 
always represent 2 genuine fury. An indeterminable number of 
declared anti-partitionists in the North would at heart be sorry to 
lose the wages and social services they gain from their inclusion in 
the United Kingdom. And many Southern industrialists, who have 
subscribed to Fianna Fail funds and nominally to their policy, have 
built up businesses, behind a protective tariff, which they know all 
too well would not stand a puff of the keen competition they might 
expect from the harder-working and more efficient Northerners. The 
knowledge that there are people making a profit from this artificial 
frontier—and this includes the happy band of smugglers—is the 
best of all starting-points in the case for its abolition. For the 
border is an economic’ absurdity, and an absurdity which cost the 
British taxpayer £103,000 last year to maintain. The present 
Government of Eire, which is making a more realistic approach to 
the country’s problems, realises that there are forces now at work 
which should help to erase the border. One is the proposal, made 
by Right-wing Unionists in the North, for Six-County Dominion 
Status. This, while ridiculous in itself, shows that Stormont does 
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not find government from Westminster so attractive when the 
Labour Party is in office. Another is the Sixteen Nation plan for 
European recovery, which, if it ever achieves the abolition of 
customs barriers, will deal a mighty blow at the physical para- 
phernalia of the border. 

But trends and tendencies are not enough. Some outside 
influence is needed to bring the Irish of North and South together 
and to explain to them, politely, that here is a problem that the 
Irish can solve only by talking to each other and not to the English 
or the Americans or the Austialians. At the moment there is not 
even a representative of Eire in Belfast, nor of Northern Ireland 
in Dublin. The Southern Nationalists, who are mellowed by a 
quarter of a century of independence and who have lost much of 
their antipathy for the English, must prepare the way by persuading 
their fire-eating Northern fellows that compromise, as well as 
republic, is a word in the dictionary. And if the Unionists still 
back into a corner at the sight and sound of Rome—a reaction 
which is underestimated in the South because not understood—they 
should be told to take a good look at Moscow. The first vital step 
to end this nagging, wasting dispute is to get the two sides into 
conference (perhaps an Anglo-American committee could achieve 
this) and induce each to make an initial concession. If North and 
South could appreciate that it is not really death to yield they might 
yet find agreement more comfortable than argument. 


BRAZIL DECIDES 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 


HE West has acquired a new .recruit. The group of nations 
which the U.S.A. is gathering together to offset Russia’s 
Eastern bloc has now been joined by Brazil. The temperate 
behaviour of the Brazilians at the Bogota conference and the rapid 
and friendly completion of the Anglo-Brazilian Agreement signify 
that Brazil has made her choice. She believes that the Western 
way of life—parliamentary democracy, freedom of expression and 
tolerance (though these requirements have not always been observed 
by Brazilian Governments at home) should be supported abroad. She 
has decided that the U.S.A. must be enabled to win the cold war 
against Russia. She has been persuaded that sterling is still a useful 
currency, despite its inconvertibility. Sir John Wise and his team 
of negotiators deserve congratulation for having convinced the 
Brazilians—it cannot have been an easy task—that British industry 
will be able to deliver the goods that it promises. 

With patience and determination, though not always tactfully, 
and, so far, with only moderate success, the U.S.A. has been working 
to win the sympathetic collaboration of Latin America: The New 
World once again is required to redress the balance of the Old. If 
the Marshall Plan is to succeed, Latin America must supply abundant 
foodstuffs and raw materials to Europe. To consolidate the U.S. 
bridgehead in Western Europe the whole of the Atlantic area must 
be mobilised economically and militarily behind it. Hence the U.S. 
schemes for uniformity of armaments throughout the continent, a 
central General Staff, hemispheric anti-Communism and large-scale 
development of Latin American natural resources (rather than of 
urban industry). In’ this programme Washington has _ been 
obstructed by the traditional Latin-American suspicion of U.S. 
intentions and by local nationalist sentiments. Resistance has 
weakened, however, with the decline of dollar reserves in Latin 
America; for dollars were the means whereby the Southern 
republics proposed to obtain capital equipment and thereby so-called 
“economic independence.” Dependence on foreign markets is now 
recognised as being still a reality. In recent weeks, moreover, the 
tuling classes of Latin America have been disturbed by the exten- 
sion of the Soviet sphere of influence in Europe and by disorders 
within their own frontiers. North American leadership has there- 
fore begun to seem less objectionable. 

As the world becomes smaller the internal affairs of every country 
are recognised as being of importance to all the others. The term 
“non-intervention” has a somewhat archaic air. Parliamentary 
elections in Argentina or Italy are of vital concern to the Govern- 
ments in Washington and London. The Anglo-Brazilian Agreement 
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will be considered in Moscow as having much more than local signi- 
ficance, and statesmen in Western Europe may be heartened by it. For 
Brazil has set an example to Latin America. She has rejected the’ 
prevalent post-war view—that “ Europe is finished” ; that the New 
World must cast adrift, work out its own destiny in isolation, 
considering its own interests exclusively ; that Latin America can 
remain quietly on the flank of the Russo-U.S. conflict, profiting by 
it and at peace. President Perén of Argentina has declared his 
intention to make his country self-sufficient. His avowed desire is’ 
to create a nation that shall manufacture all the commodities that 
it needs and consume all the food that it produces. President Dutra’ 
of Brazil, by contrast, recently proclaimed that his own countrymen 
must produce more food, not only for home consumption, but so 
that they may be able to pay for increased imports. 

Brazil has a long tradition of reasonableness. Her independence 
from Portugal was achieved without fighting. Her local monarchy} 
(a branch of the Portuguese royal house) was not forcibly over-' 
thrown ; it simply withered away, and a republic blossomed. The 
transition of the negroes from slavery to freedom was effected with- 
out any major upheaval, and since they became in the fullest sense 
members of the Brazilian nation there has been no racial discrimina- 
tion against them. Even the long dictatorship of Dr. Vargas was 
relatively mild, and the spirit of democracy survived his rule appa- 
rently undamaged. During the last war Brazil received lavish 
financial assistance from the U.S.A., and she reciprocated by joining 
the Allies, allowing the North Americans to establish military bases 
along her extensive and strategically valuable coastline and sending 
an expeditionary force to Europe. In the Pan-American conferences 
Brazil has worked harmoniously with the U.S.A., displaying con- 
siderable public spirit and acting as a soothing influence on the less 
amenable Spanish-speaking republics. At Bogota the Brazilian 
representative refused to support the suggestion that the conference 
should pronounce an opinion on the various claims made against 
British territorial possessions in the Western Hemisphere. 

The agreement itself is a reasonable arrangement. Blocked 
sterling will be devoted to the redemption of the Brazilian sterling 
debt and the gradual acquisition of British utilities in Brazil. The 
current trading account will amount to an aggregate of £75 million. 
(That is to say, each country will in the year export about £37} 
million.) Great Britain will supply coal, tinplate, machinery and a 
wide range of consumer goods. Brazil will export an equivalent value 
of her own produce, of which the most important items are rice, 
cotton, timber, hides and cocoa. These will be supplemented by 
meat, sugar, coffee, or anges and other foodstuffs and raw materials in 
smaller quantities. The agreement has been prepared in such a 
manner that Argentina cannot complain that more favourable condi- 
tions have been granted to Brazil than those which Sr. Miranda 
obtained at Buenos Aires. The difference between the negotiations 
with these two countries lies, therefore, not in the conclusions 
reached, but in the spirit in which the talks were conducted. 

Brazil was just as much inconvenienced as Argentina by Dr. 
Dalton’s suspension of convertibility, and just as much offended by 
the “ inconsiderate ” manner in which the announcement was made. 
Modern Brazilians, too, have every reason to dislike travelling in 
foreign-owned railways on their own soil. Like the Argentines, they 
know that Great Britain is financially embarrassed. They appreciate 
that there is great demand abroad for Latin-American foodstuffs 
and raw materials, and that this is a powerful bargaining asset. 
The Brazilians have just as much cause as the Argentines to doubt 
our assurances that we can deliver at a specified date the coal and 
machinery which we, reluctantly, offer. Yet, in spite of all these 
motives for resentment and intransigence, Brazil decided to return, 
without arrogance, into our economic and ideological group. 

There were, of course, other factors which contributed to this 
decision. Our market is valuable, for we need Brazilian produce 
and can supply in exchange a certain quantity at least of the 
articles which Brazil requires and which her astronomically, 
unfavourable balance of trade with the U.S.A. prevents her from 
obtaining in sufficient volume from that source. Local industry— 
which was to have been intensified to balance Brazil’s serious un- 
balanced economy—is not now as healthy as had been expected. The; 
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war-time markets for Brazilian textiles, for instance, are closing. 
The war-time boom in building has ended. Immense sums invested 
in the fabulous iron-ore mountain of Itabira in Minas Geraes have 
not yet resulted in any considerable output. Furthermore, *the 
Brazilian Government’s constant fear of Communism has driven them 
inevitably towards co-operation with the Western group of nations, 
supported by the dollar and the “ know-how ” of the atomic bomb. 

Nevertheless, Brazil did not make her choice entirely in a selfish 
spirit ; and, having chosen, she behaved with her customary courtesy 
and grace. It is too early to judge whether the Brazilian example 
will affect the outlook of the Spanish-speaking republics. Brazil 
normally has no following in Latin America where, for reasons of 
race, language and history, Argentina would be more likely to 
attain hegemony ; but the other republics resent Argentine arrogance 
and are nervous of Argentine ambitions. Brazil is the spearhead 
of the North American drive into South America, and is often 
regarded by her neighbours as a nation of U.S. “ fifth-columnists.” 
As the struggle between the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. develops, however, 
Communist activity “South of the Border” is bound to increase, 
and when in these conditions the Right-wing Governments of Latin 
America find themselves compelled to decide to which of the two 
great world blocs they wish to belong, there is little doubt that they 
will follow the lead now given by Rio de Janeiro. 


WARM BATH 


By EDWARD HODGKIN 


N the days of Nash the church bells used to ring in Bath to 

announce the arrival of each new visitor, thus exciting a curiosity 
which was not set at rest until the names of the newcomers were 
generally known. No church bells herald the invasion of visitors 
to the festival which, with commendable energy, has been organised 
for the first time this year by the Bath Assembly and the Arts Council 
of Great Britain. Bath is less curious about London society and 
London society less curious about itself than it was two hundred 
years ago ; a visitor is only a visitor, whether he is English, Turk or 
Russian, whether he travels first-class or comes in a motor-coach, and 
once he has arrived he looks very much like the resident inhabitants. 

In these delightful days of warm spring sunshine there is no need 
for bells, and indeed hardly any need for a festival of the arts, to 
ensure the visitor’s comfort and enjoyment. Nature is as rewarding 
as art. The Botanical Gardens are as elegant as Milsom Street, 
the Avon as noble as the Royal Crescent. A stroll through these 
incomparable streets or, more ambitious, to the woods of Prior Park, 
is calculated to put anyone into a good humour which allows the 
formal attractions of the festival to fade into the background, to be 
enjoyed or not, as adjuncts to the general sense of well-being, like 
donkey rides or hoop-la during a seaside bank-holiday. The people 
of Bath will tell you that their city has changed its character con- 
siderably since the war. It is true that the average age of the 
population seems to be a good deal lower than past form would 
lead one to suspect. What has happened to the old and halt who 
used to throng the streets and boarding-houses ? Almost all of 
them seem to have disappeared. Did they fail to survive the war 
or the coming of the Socialist Government ? Has taxation driven 
them to the genteel squalor of- upper rooms, from which they only 
emerge at night? Or were they wheeled away in the last Bath 
chairs, and have they since been parked somewhere out of sight, 
immured together with their vehicles, like the buried charioteers 
in the royal tombs of Ur? In these spring days a more probable 
explanation presents itself—that they have been rejuvenated and 
taken on a new lease of life. 

Whatever the secret of the old may be, there is no secret of the 
young. Bath was one of those cities with plenty of hotel accom- 
modation which fell like ripe plums into the requisitioning hands 
of Government departments during the war. The population 
remains swelled by thousands of civil servants, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Empire Hotel, where the Admiralty is still en- 
trenched, there are usually a number of lounging sailors who provide 
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the unexpected flavour of a port. This new population has become 
an accepted part of the city’s life, and gives Bath what one of its 
permanent residents described as “quite a cosmopolitan air.” A 
more damaging legacy of the war was the bombs which fell in the 
two Baedeker raids of 1942. Bath has done as good a job as any 
other city in tidying up her scars. There are gaps in the Crescent 
and Queen’s Square, but the houses seem now to have been removed 
neatly, like a tooth by a skilful dentist. There is nothing shabby 
about Bath today. Of course the stone is cleaner than in London, 
but there seems to have been more new paint available for doors 
and windows than in most places, and it cannot be entirely the 
sunshine which creates the air of spruceness which strikes the visitor 
on his arrival. 

Architecturally Bath is so little changed since the days of Nash 
that it is hard always to remember how remote from ours was the 
world for which these streets and terraces were designed. Although 
the large private houses are now almost all offices or hotels, the 
transformation has been carried out so unobtrusively that there js 
never a hint of misuse—none of the incongruity which you feel about 
the slum mansions of Dublin, for example, though these, after all, 
are still being used in a debased fashion for their original purpose 
as homes for people to live in. Beau Nash himself has passed into 
a figure of legend—the name of a cinema or a teashop—almost as 
mythical as his predecessor, King Bladud, who was Romulus to the 
city of which Nash was later to become the Augustus. The psrticular 
world for which Nash legislated disappeared long ago. Indeed, to 
read today his Rules to be observed at Bath is to be confronted 
with a world which is completely strange. These categorical ruks 
of behaviour might be an extract from the Code of Hammurabi, 
and their strangeness is only accentuated by costume balls and similar 
raiding excursions into the manners of the past (though it must be 
admitted that for the most part the festival has been mercifully 
free of such things). 

But there was another aspect of the character of Nash which was 
at least as important as his disciplinarian control over behaviour, 
and which has possibly had a more lasting influence on both the 
manners of the English and the city of Bath. This was his generosity 
and kind-heartedness. Essentially he wanted people to enjoy them- 
selves, and though he believed that they needed a good deal of self- 
control and tolerance if they were to enjoy themselves properly, 
he never lost sight of the fact that Bath was a place where people 
came for pleasure, and he never for long ceased to derive pleasure 
from being there himself. That we can still enjoy ourselves in Bath 
as much as our ancestors is the best memorial to Nash. 

The ultimate continuity of Bath is, of course, provided by its 
mineral waters, and the life of the spa continues so unobtrusively 
that it tends to be forgotten. However, you can see a crowd of 
Bathonians every morning round the public fountain, filling their 
glasses for a daily draught of the spring water. This beverage has 
always had its enthusiastic supporters, one of whom even compared 
its taste to burgundy, though an unprejudiced palate finds such a 
claim hard to support. To go to the baths today a doctor’s certificate 
is needed, and the bathing of the patient is conducted according to 
a well-ordered system. No catastrophe is nowadays likely to occur 
similar to that which was once so narrowly avoided, long ago, when 
the Dowager Duchess of Norfolk, on entering the bath, gave 
instructions that the water should be raised until it was up to her 
chin. As she was an unusually tall lady, several of the shorter bathers 
found the water lapping round their ears, and were only narrowly 
saved from drowning. 

The Festival of the Arts with which Bath is blossoming this spring 
provides a mixed bag of entertainment. There are puppets and films, 
the Boyd Neel and London Philharmonic Orchestras and the Nationél 
Youth Orchestra. As a festival it is not on a scale or of a quality 
to lure foreigners who are hungry for British culture, but it provides 
entertainment for anybody who is fortunate enough to be in Bath, 
and an excuse for anybody who wishes to yo there. The Theatre 
Royal, a building second in age only to Bristol among British 
theatres and second in charm to few, has an opera and a comedy 
on its bill. Both of them, 1] Seraglio and The School for Scandal, 
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were established favourites at Bath 150 years ago, and there seems 
no reason why, in their present productions, their popularity should 
mot continue undiminished, even though Mozart and Sheridan re- 
quire more drill and precision than the exigencies of the occasion 
have made possible. 

Among the unpremeditated attractions of the festival was a circus 
which pitched its tents on the banks of the Avon last Saturday. As 
its arrival was timed to coincide with a performance in the Pavilion 
across the road of the St Matthew Passion there was some fear that 
the trumpeting of the elephants might burst in on the music of Bach, 
converting the performance into a sort of Disney version of the 
Leonora overture. Fortunately, nothing of the sort happened. The 
elephants, twenty of them, debussed as quietly and orderly as com- 
mandos on a night operation, each one holding the tail of the one 
in front in his trunk, and treading delicately. It is an unusually 
well-stocked circus, with llamas, monkeys, bears and three six- 
weeks-old leopards as well as the usual lions and tigers. There are 
also some flying foxes, a species which must be making its first 
appearance in circus history. Actually, they are there only for 
show. There was some talk of making them perform, but about the 
only trick which you could teach these small unattractive bat-like 
creatures, who live all their lives upside-down, would be to make 
them stand the right way up. And that, as tricks go, would not-be 
much of a draw. 


VIENNA REDIVIVA 


By HELENE SCHEU-RIESZ 


6 OW did you find Vienna? Is it dead? Is the old, beautiful 

Vienna gone for ever?” These are the questions I am 
continually being asked since I visited it recently. People mourn 
for the gay metropolis of a cosmopolitan empire, the city of Strauss 
waltzes and The Merry Widow ; and even those who knew how much 
more there was to the Vienna of famous physicians, psychologists, 
writers, inventors and artists are afraid that the combination of 
genius and lightheartedness, of serious work and gay song, which 
made it unique among the cities of the world, may be dead now. 
Well, itis not. I have seen it again after years of war and degradation 
and found it still alive and wonderful, still the most international 
and creative city of the European continent. At a time when the 
United Nations were looking for a site, one of my New York friends, 
a historian, said: “ They ought to sit in Vienna. Every conference 
is a success in Vienna because people are happy there. Think of 
the Vienna Congress, more than a century ago. It achieved the most 
momentous decisions, just dancing. Even the League of Nations 
might have kept alive in Vienna.” 

It is probably important for the creation of peace that people 
should know how to be happy on nothing. The vast majority of the 
world’s population has to possess this knowledge in order to have any 
chance of happiness. And Vienna, certainly, knows how to be happy 
on nothing. The people are hungry ; their houses are cold and dark. 
Their stores are empty ; their rations provide just one square meal 
a week. Their famous coffee-houses are boarded up—those clubs 
for the ordinary man, whose admission fee was sixpence for a cup 
of coffee topped with mountains of whipped cream, and fifty news- 
papers and magazines free, where you could sit and read for hours 
while a friendly waiter brought mountain-fresh water every fifteen 
minutes. The few of them still open serve something called tea, 
and on gala days a sad little sausage with mustard. But eighteen 
theatres play every night—and what programmes! Shakespeare, 
Shaw, Tchekov, Galsworthy, Thornton Wilder, Pirandello, Molnar, 
Claudel. The walls of the underground stations are covered with 
announcements of lectures, art- and science-classes, discussion meet- 
ings and adult education courses. In between are the pathetic 
enquiries for news about a husband, a son or a brother who went to 
the war and has never been heard of since Stalingrad or Omsk, but 
may possibly be still alive in some prison camp. Newspapers and 
Magazines cover the stands and are offered, town-crier fashion, at 
Street corners ; they seem unaffected by the paper shortage. In fact, 
Austria has enough wood and mills to become one of the great paper- 
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producing countries of Europe; only at present the Government 
keeps a tight hold on paper and reserves it for export. And the four 
occupation forces, each printing its own papers and magazines for 
Vienna, obviously count as export. 

It is gratifying to hear so many languages spoken again in the 
streets of this polyglot city—and nobody ever resenting it. Nobody 
resents foreigners in Vienna. There are other cities just as full of 
foreigners, where they are catered for and yet not loved at all. But 
the Viennese always did love foreigners and treated them with 
hospitality, trying to learn their language and their ways of life. I 
think they will go on loving them, whatever happens, for in spite 
of all the terrible things that have befallen I could not find anybody 
expressing hate. The Viennese are not good at hating. There is 
one exception, perhaps. Every now and again I realised, in a shop or 
a crowd, that people drew away from someone talking the harsh 
northern accent of the Prussians, The Viennese now all speak the 
broad dialect of the working-class districts—Ottakring or Floridsdorf 
—even those who used to speak “High German” before, the 
written language of the educated. Prussians were always some- 
what ridiculed in Vienna; now nobody seems to be able to stand 
them any longer. 

I heard nobody complain of the bombing of homes, but several 
persons told me how, when the Opera House was in flames, 
old men and middle-aged women and young girls and boys stood at 
the street corner opposite, sobbing. The Opera House is an empty 
shell now. The famous Philharmonic Orchestra, the singers and the 
ballet perform in the old Baroque Theater an der Wien, and their 
performances ar better than ever. The Viennese sat in their over- 
coats when there wasn’t enough fuel to heat the house; but the 
music seemed to keep them warm. Some of the younger generation 
of writers consider a smal] theatre in one of the side-streets near the 
Opernring, Die Insel, the most important theatre in Vienna. Its 
programme for the past year included plays by Byron, Ibsen, Gorki, 
Alexandre Dumas, de Musset, Gerhart Hauptmann, Wedekind, Rilke 
and a new version of the Sdakuntala by Kalidasa ; Clifford Odets for 
social significance, Nestroy for classical humour, Bernard Shaw for 
the wisdom of our time, and Molnar for up-to-date fun—and all 
this without stage requisites and costumes. On the programme each 
night there is a notice asking the audience to sell to the theatre vases, 
lamps, material of any sort or furniture that can be used. The 
director, Leon Epp, certainly knows the secret of how to be happy 
and creative on nothing. He started a year or so ago with a per- 
formance of Robert Browning’s Pippa Passes—a work that has 
been much praised but hardly ever performed. Leon Epp at the time 
was engaged to be married to a young actress ; and the two had just 
saved enough money for a wedding trip when they discovered the 
published German stage version of Pippa. They at once decided to 
use their money to rent a theatre and perform the Browning play. 
This was such a success that the play was broadcast—the only time, 
as far as I know, that this has happened, though Browning seems to 
have had a prophetic gift for radio technique. 

Vienna likes to invite cultural competition. It likes to give hos- 
pitality and does not care to be always at the receiving end. At the 
end of the 1914 war Austria, dismembered and almost annihilated, 
was obliged to accept help, and one American banker called her 
“ the international mendicant.” This was an injustice to the Austrian 
character, which is optimistic enough to be generous. During my 
three weeks’ stay in the winter I did not see a single beggar on the 
streets of Vienna. But I did see something deeply touching ; a display 
of arts-and-crafts goods which the women of Vienna were sending 
as gifts to the women of Switzerland to thank them for feeding 
Austrian children. One thousand objects of women’s art and in- 
dustry—enamel work, fine embroidery, paintings and etchings, 
lingerie and hand-stitched blouses, leather bags, slippers sewn 
together out of silk ties—all thjs collected by one of the leading 
pacifists of Vienna, one of those who went through terrible suffering 
during the Nazi occupation and after. She asked one of the stage 
designers of the Burgtheater to draw a little border round the slogan, 
“Es gibt noch Liebe in der Welt” (There is still love left in the 
world). Each of the thousand objects had this card attached, with 
the name of the giver. The whole collection was sent to Berne, and 
the gifts were used as prizes in a festival which raised the equivalent 
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of £3,c0o, most of which went to the fund to help prisoners of war 
returning to Austria. 

The great German publishing centre, Leipzig, is in ruins now, and 
though the Russians (Leipzig is in their zone) are doing a good job 
in restoring printing-machinery, this situation gives Vienna a chance 
of developing its famous old printing tradition into a great industry. 
Viennese writers always contributed largely to the German literature 
that was printed and published in Leipzig ; with a little help Vienna 
might now be able to do all its own publishing and print books in 
all languages for the one world in which it has always believed. It 
has founts for every language in the world and proof-readers trained 
in the great language departments of the university. Vienna is 
anxious to print world literature, and would particularly like to 
reciprocate for the feeding of its children by doing some mental 
child-feeding—sending the classics and folklore of all nations to 
school children to replace the separatist and nationalist “reader” 
which built up dangerous frontiers in young minds and made under- 
standing of other nations difficult. Something like this was tried in 
a small way after the last war and drew the attention of educa- 
tionists all over the world. If done now, under the auspices of a 
great relief programme, in every country of the world, we might 
build future peace on its only real foundation—the minds of the 
young generation. 


ITALIAN INQUEST 


By C, M. FRANZERO 
Rome. 


TALY is so incredibly calm after the pandemonium of the last 
few weeks that everyone seems to be feeling that mixture of joy 
and surprise of men who return to their homes after an earthquake 
and discover that the commotion of the forces of Nature which had 
filled them with such a great fear was not so terrible after all. No 
one who did not see Italy—and Rome in particular—in the last days 
before the elections can visualise the contrast. The flight of tourists 
from Rome was a veritable exodus. Those who had come from 
across the ocean provisionally leapt over the border into Switzer- 
land ; some deemed it wiser to retire as far as Portugal and feel the 
reassuring safety of the Atlantic breeze. A party of tourists who 
were seen at rapid intervals before the Pantheon, the Colosseum 
and St. Peter’s, upon being congratulated for their sang froid in 
remaining, coolly replied: “On the contrary, we are doing it all in 
a day so as to catch tomorrow’s plane for Lisbon.” Things took 
place which read like gags in a movie. Several foreign film-producers 
not only cancelled all work at the studios but instructed their writers 
to alter the scenarios in hand and supply two different endings to 
suit whichever side might win at the polls. A committee which was 
busy assigning an important literary prize found it impossible to 
decide before it was sure whether a new genius had better 
belong to the Arcadia of the Western or the Soviet world. Business 
was at a standstill ; commercial travellers stood, metaphorically 
speaking, despairingly contemplating the waters of the so-called 
“blonde Tiber.” 

Yet the general excitement was so great that on the day before 
the elections, when all meetings and speeches were over, Rome— 
in a truly April weather of quick showers and pauses of delightful 
sunshine—was like a city with a hangover. Only the previous 
night Blacks and Reds, returning from their final grand parades, had 
clashed in the old Corso and buried each other under a barrage of 
leaflets and shouts. The Lord kept the clouds in check ; all over 
Italy the people rose early and went to vote in order and with 
single-heartedness. The first bulletin from the Prime Minister’s 
headquarters—where the principal Ministers had entrenched them- 
selves amidst a tangle of telephones and teleprinters—the first bulletin 
of Home Secretary Scelba (the Montgomery of the elections general 
staff) contained three words only: “A quiet night.” Now that the 
battle is over, people in the know say that on the evening of April 
19th the most surprised men of all were De Gasperi and Togliatti. 
Victory and defeat can both be overwhelming. 


But, apart from the defeat of Communism, what did really take 
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place in the hearts and minds of the Italian people ? Let the figure, 
speak. The Christian Democrats obtained 12,751,841 votes out of 
a total of 25,544,619 ; that is to say 48.7 per cent. The Communist 
Front got 8,025,990. The difference is certainly great; but it 
becomes enormous when to the votes of the Christian Democrats we 
add all those of the other parties representing the anti-Communist 
block. The Communist hold upon the country then shrinks to a 
mere 30 per cent. against an anti-Communist 70 per cent. No doubt 
is possible, no equivocation. In the very cities of the North and 
Midlands which were reputed to be the Left bulwark, the 1946 
position was decisively changed. Milan, which in 1946 gave to 
the Christian Democrats only 188,684 votes, gave them now 346,000, 
while the Left dropped from 380,000 to 272,000; in Turin the 
Christian Democrats increased from 112,000 to 203,553, and in 
Genoa from 102,000 to 183,516, while the Left dropped from 241,000 
to 183,000. The point to note is that in 1946 the Communists 
got 4,356,686 and the Socialists 4,758,129—a total of 9,114,815. The 
Christian Democrats, in 1946, obtained 8,080,000. It is clear that, 
while the Christian Democrats increased their poll by the immense 
figure of four and three-quarter million votes, they did not steal 
them from the Communists who, with the Nenni Socialists subscrib- 
ing to the Cominform, merely lost one million. And who got that 
million of Communist votes ? Not the Christian Democrats, but 
the United or Democratic Socialists of Saragat and Lombardo, 
who received 1,860,528 votes. The Communist forces have remained 
what they were, minus the Democratic or “Western” Socialists, 
The Christian Democrats obtained their huge majority at the expense 
of all the other small parties. That is to say, the Italian people, 
just for once, sank their differences and unanimously voted for 
the Christian Democrats as a protection against the Communist 
hordes. 

The Italian elections, therefore, clearly show three things: (1) the 
Italian people were determined not to be submerged (or enslaved) 
by Communism ; (2) the rush to the voting booths was as high as 
in June, 1946, when the country was prompted by such an exciting 
issue as Republic v. Monarchy ; (3) the voting v.as so orderly, free 
and spontaneous that all attempts by the Communist leader Togliatti 
to rouse the bogy of irregularities found no response. In fact, 
Togliatti’s statements have been dismissed as the Byzantine argu- 
ments of a defeated man who feels that he must have one last word. 
What will happen now? Nothing whatever. That is, things will go 
on along the same lines as before, while all who gave their votes 
to the Christian Democrats hope that something will somehow turn 
up for the best. It would be an error and an absurdity to suppose 
that the immense consensus expressed for the Christian Democrats 
represents an adherence to or a support for their programme. The 
Christian Democrats have presented themselves to the people as a 
dam against the flood of Communism ; for the future (and present) 
they promise moderate social reforms and cautious economic 
measures for the recovery of the country and some stabilisation of 
the currency. 

In a Europe depending upon and anxiously awaiting the benefits 
of the Marshall Plan it would be idle to promise anything more. In 
Italy people are inclined to discount the risk of a Communist 
uprising or a coup staged by the Cominform. The Communist 
leaders know that such an attempt would provoke a popular reaction 
that might wipe them out for ever. Many people say that Togliatti 
may now be recalled to Moscow and “liquidated ” more Sovietico, 
like a General who after five years of tactics and preparation has 
lost the campaign. The thing in itself is immaterial ; and there 
are well-informed persons who say that Moscow has already placed 
behind Togliatti a watch-dog in the person of the Moscow-trained 
Grieco. The fact remains that the elections were a great battle 
between the Western and Soviet conception of life, between demo- 
cracy and Sovietisation, and democracy has won. The Italians did 
not want to believe in the love and help that would come from Russia 
“ after ” ; cynical and realistic as they are, they preferred the American 
friendship and assistance that had been coming “ before.” The talk 
of a “ black reaction” may cause headaches to the hair-splitters ; but 
to describe De Gasperi as a potential dictator seems to everybody a 
poor joke, 
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“UNITED” 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


SUPPOSE I have climbed that embankment a couple of 
I hundred times to catch the midnight train from London Road. 
Sometimes I’ve been walking from Exchange, past the blackened 
cathedral, along tawdry Market Street, through Piccadilly where 
gardeners year after year ward off the encroaching warehouses much 
as civilisation will struggle against the creeping jungle. More often 
I’ve come in from Yorkshire by road. Not on the tram—I was once 
sick in Stevenson Square after the long tram journey ; and though 
that did not stop me running the rest of the way to Old Trafford, 
it did thereafter make me ride in cars or buses. 

By road. You come down Austerlands, and out of the moorland 
air. You pass the mill chimney which marks the end of Yorkshire 
and the beginning of Lancashire, and clatter at once on to granite 
setts and tramlines. Through Waterhead they go, and Mumps and 
Hollinwood, through Failsworth and Miles Platting, plunging into 
the murk of Ancoats, breasting their way out again and going on 
and on till they reach the fabled land of Cheshire where, it is said, 
the grass is green. 

Granite setts and tramlines, mile after mile, back-to-back houses, 
rain-streaked with the dirt of a thousand mills. Bleak it is. Joyless 
it seems. I know that human beings can defy surroundings. I was 
once happy in the fore messdeck of a destroyer ; and even in a Royal 
Naval barracks I sometimes surmounted at least the worst excesses 
of physical and mental! anguish. I know, too, that Lancashire men 
and women, especially, have in them deep wells of resourcefulness. 
But Manchester Road, Oldham Road, Ancoats. . . . After a life- 
time of such streets, those wells must be running dry. 

When at last you reach it London Road station is as forbidding 
as the streets which serve it. Gloomy, cavernous, draughty, only 
one general waiting-room—and that a standing proof that you can 
have smoke without fire—a refreshment room where the service is 
as lukewarm as the tea. Here hundreds stand listlessly until the 
station staff choose to open the barriers. Then they scramble for 
the Belsen Special which is to take them away. Even when you 
are departing there is no joy about London Road. When you are 
arriving, there is despair. 

Yet it was there, last Friday night, that I saw real goodness. 

“Blessed are the meek. .. .” 

Where normally there are hundreds, on this night there were 
thousands. There were men in red-and-white bowler hats, girls 
wearing red-and-white tam o’ shanters, two little boys in red-and- 
white suits, an old woman wearing a hair net, holding on to her 
ten-year-old granddaughter with one hand and to the family dinner 
bell with the other. There was a cripple, limping with his stick, 
wearing a giant red-and-white rosette on his chest, and, lest there 
be any mistake, a giant red-and-white rosette on his back. There 
were men carrying bottles of beer, women carrying flasks of tea. 
All men and all women were carrying rattles. 

In all this throng there were just three policemen ; and they had 
nothing to do except pose with groups for the flashlight photo- 
graphers. For the crowds, not without noise, but entirely without 
fuss or directions, formed themselves into long queues for the specials 
which would run them down to Wembley. There they waited, not 
listlessly but with a happiness so eager that the station glowed. 
Year after year, maybe, they lived in drab streets. Year after year, 
maybe, they went aimlessly through the motions of some drab job. 
But that night, they had left the streets behind to stand at the 
gates of Paradise. They had an aim at last, a concrete and under- 
standable aim which they shared with everyone around them, In 
the deep, all-embracing contentment of that fellowship, each man 
had found himself. And in finding himself each man had inherited 
the earth. 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit... . 

When the barriers opened and the crowd skipped nimbly through, 
I prayed with all my heart that United might win. I prayed again 
on Saturday afternoon when we sang “ Abide With Me.” 

“When other helpers fail and comforts flee 
Help of the helpless, Lord, abide with me.” 
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I knew what those words might mean to men and women dragging . 
themselves down the Embankment from London Road in the cold 
half-light of Sunday morning. 


But I knew, too, that praying was most unfair. The Almighty 
may have some reservations about a state of society in which so 
many people can find fulfilment only in a football match. But 
His loving compassion, on Friday as always, would be unbounded. 
It would embrace the people of Blackpool as well as those of 
Manchester. With the same hopes, the same awareness of purpose, 
the same comradeship, men and women from Blackpool were 
crowding into their trains. At that very moment, members of my 
profession, with curious insensitiveness, were presenting a bronzs 
statue to Stanley Matthews for being the best footballer of the year. 
But the fans from Blackpool were thinking not of Stanley Matthews 
but of their team, not of one man but of eleven. 


And how near that eleven came to glory! They were tipped to 
lose before they went on the field; but they scored first. Their 
centre-forward, Mortensen, was bursting through for goal when a 
foot came from behind and tripped him on the edge of the penalty 
area. Before 100,000 pairs of eyes, Shimwell sent home the resulting 
penalty kick with the casual motion of a man knocking mud off his 
shoes against the side of a house. 


A team which gives away a penalty goal sometimes goes to pieces. 
United were saved from that by a Blackpool blunder. A high ball 
came towards the Blackpool goal and their centre-half was poised 
to head it away to safety. But the Blackpool goalkeeper came out 
shouting “ Mine ! ” then left it to the centre-half after all, and there 
was United’s Rowley with the ball at his feet and the goal wide 
open before him. So that was I-I. 

Like United, Blackpool refused to be shattered by a costly mistake. 
They were given a free kick on the edge of the Manchester penalty 
area, Matthews kicked it to Mortensen and the ball was in the net 
before Manchester players had finished hitching up their trousers. 
Blackpool not only held that 2-1 lead until half-time, but for twenty- 
five minutes afterwards they played Manchester off their feet. There 
comes a point in many matches when you say to yourself, “ That 
team is going to win,” and you begin to button your coat and wonder 
how long it will take you to get out of the ground. On Saturday, 
round about 4.25 p.m., with the seconds ticking by, the golden gates 
were swinging open for Blackpool. 

But suddenly the gates began to swing back. First Morris re- 
turned a first-half compliment by taking a free kick before anyone 
except the referee and Rowley was ready, Rowley, running forward, 
took the ball on the side of his head; and that was 2-2. Still 
Blackpool seemed to be on top and Mortensen once more broke 
through the centre and went flying towards goal. Crompton came 
out to meet him, slightly to the right of his goal, but at just the 
right second Mortensen fired a pile-driver to the left. It seemed 
a goal all the way, a goal that would have meant the Cup. But 
with the inspiration of despair Crompton leaped to his left and 
made a one-handed, cover-point save. Worse, he gathered the ball, 
kicked it high and far upfield and Pearson, taking it in his stride, 
had it in the net, all in less time than it takes to read this paragraph. 

No team could stand up to such heartbreak. And no team there- 
after could have stood up to United, who not only scored yet another 
goal, through Anderson, but garlanded the green grass with glory 
during the last ten minutes. 

So, after all, the Kingdom of Heaven went to Manchester. 

“Blessed are they that mourn... .” 

In Manchester today, even in the hearts of City supporters, there 
is contentment. Those setts are made of gold. Those trams are 
chariots of fire. Let the people of Blackpool remember ,that and 
take comfort. After all, their team had played in the best and 
cleanest Cup Final for years ; and though they lost, there’s still the 
Tower and the South Shore. Above all there’ll soon be those lighted 
cars gliding along the promenade, full of Lancashire boys and girls 
who sing as though Wakes Week will never end. Some of Black- 
pool’s sunlight now shines on Ancoats and Oldham Road. But 
Blackpool has sunlight to spare. 
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N The Times newspaper last Saturday appeared an article by 
Professor John Garstang which seemed to me to concentrate 
within its two columns all the charm of archaeology. It is a charm 
which derives from a combination of opposites. You have long and 
often fruitless labour contrasting with sudden startling rewards ; 
you have cautious scholarship mating with wildest conjecture ; you 
have wearisome planning and organisation subjected always to the 
fantastic quirks of chance ; the dimmest, dullest shard may in one 
blinding moment reveal to you the secrets of the Minoan language, 
a stone which one dislodges from a bush of gum-cistus may bear 
upon its surface the clue to the Iliad. The story which Professor 
Garstang had to tell was of the discovery in the foothills of the 
Taurus mountains of a royal site at Karatepe, or Blackdown, above 
the windings of the river Pyramus. The initial credit for this find 
belongs to a village school-teacher of the name of Ekrem Kusha, 
who for the last twenty years had made a habit of camping during 
the hot summer months amid the scrub and precipices of the Kara- 
tepe. He was told, presumably by some veteran shepherd, that 
somewhere among those aromatic rocks there were ruins of a dead 
city, containing a monument in the semblance of a lion and one 
huge monolithic statue standing erect. The school-teacher visited 
the site and found these rumours to be true. He returned on three 
successive occasions, and when in 1945 an archaeological mission 
happened to pass through his village he informed them of the site 
and offered to conduct them to it on the next day. Riding in single 
file up a rough mountain track they came upon these ruins among 
the rocks and bushes ; the statue was now lying prone upon its side ; 
the monumental lion was in position ; and all around lay fragments 
of carved stones and inscriptions. On returning to Istanbul the 
archaeologists reported this discovery, and two special expeditions 
have since been sent to the spot under the leadership of Bahadir 
Alkin and Professor Bossert. 
* * * * 

The ruins, so it is conjectured, are all that remain of a summer 
palace constructed in the ninth or eighth century B.c. for Aztuwadi, 
King of the Danuna. Upon the statue is a long inscription written 
in the language of Canaan and in the Aramaic script—that powerful 
vernacular which endured for over a thousand years and which was 
the language of Jesus Christ and the early gospels. Beside it are 
other inscriptions written in the later Hittite hieroglyphic writing. 
These two scripts have not hitherto been found in conjunction, and 
although it is too early to say whether the discovery will equal in 
importance that of the Rosetta Stone, yet it is certain that it will 
provide philologists with many most important clues. Yet what is 
of more immediate interest to the layman is the occurrence of that 
echoing name Danuna. Professor Garstang informs us that this 
name, whether written Danuna, Danauna or Danau, occurs several 
times in Egyptian and Assyrian records and that it describes a 
people who, originating in the Aegean islands, eventually established 
themselves in Asia Minor. They have been identified with the 
Danaoi who fought with the Achaeans during the siege of Troy 
and whose wooden horse aroused the belated suspicions of Laocoon. 
All of which links the school-teacher Ekrem Kusha (a deserving 
legatee), with Danaus, son of the King of Egypt, and father of 
fifty most unfortunate daughters. It is an interesting pattern that 
the shards have disclosed. 

* 7. * * 

It seems strange to me that, in spite of the high romance pro- 
vided by excavation, so few great works of literature have been 
devoted to the theme of archaeology. We have Agatha Christie’s 
Murder in Mesopotamia, which—although as excellently written 
as are all the books of this entrancing author—would not, even by 
her most fervent devotees, be classed as a major work of art. In 
fact, in so far as I can recall, the only writer of genius who has taken 
archaeology as the theme of a creative work is Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
whose Citta Morta is devoted to the finding of the so-called (and 
why not ?) tombs of the Atreidae. The scene of that powerful and 


unhealthy play is laid in the diggings at Mycenae, and the archaco- 
logists engaged upon the operation, unlike Herr Heinrich Schliemann, 
were romantic, ardent and immensely neurotic. It is true that the 
exact circumstances of Agamemnon’s death are shrouded in 
obscurity. According to Aeschylus, it took place not at Mycenae 
but at the adjoining Argos. The King of Kings, on descending from 
his chariot, and on crossing the threshold, addressed the wife whom 
he had not seen for ten long years in appropriate terms. “ Daughter 
of Leda,” he called her, “ guardian of my home”; being a Greek 
returning from a highly successful campaign, he adjured her not to 
strew too many tapestries in his path, lest such insolence might bring 
down upon him the envy of the gods. Thereafter Clytemnestra 
killed him with a hatchet while he was having his bath. The Homeric 
account is different. According to the statement made by 
Agamemnon himself when talking to Odysseus in the under-world, 
the murder took place later at the banquet offered to the returning 
warrior by Aegisthus. “So I died by a sad death and my com- 
panions were slain around me like white-tusked hogs.” In any 
case, Pausanias stated definitely that Atreus, Agamemnon and Electra 
were all buried close to the lion gate at Mycenae, the tombs of 

lytemnestra and Aegisthus being situated at some little distance 
outside the city wall, “they being regarded as unworthy of a 
place within it.” It was upon the information given by Pausanias 
that Schliemann worked with such fantastic reward. 


* * * * 


In d’Annunzio’s play the part of Schliemann is taken by an 
hysterical Italian archaeologist of the name of Leonardo. For two 
years he has been working on the site, and when the play opens his 
nerves as well as his domestic relations have become strained. The 
curse of the Atreidae, the blood of murdered men and women which 
once soaked the brittle ground, hangs like some foetid exhalation 
over the opening scenes. He scrapes away at the hot dust and 
always before his eyes hangs the vision of those gigantic ghosts, 
At the climax of the play he staggers on to the stage, covered with 
dust and sweat, shouting wildly that he has found the tombs, 
“Gold ! Gold ! ” he screams, “Corpses ! An immensity of gold ! 
Corpses all covered with gold !” He has raised the mask from the 
face of Agamemnon and gazed upon the majestic features before 
they crumbled into dust; he has looked into the eyes of Cassandra 
as she lay, with her fingers rich with gems, beside the murdered 
king. The sacrilege which he has committed mingles with the dark 
legends of the place and his mind becomes unhinged ; in the last 
act he drowns Bianca Maria in the Persean spring. Schliemann’s 
own adventures, although almost equally dramatic, had a less tragic 
ending. He thought at first that the slabs which covered the shaft 
graves were merely a platform for some Achaean meeting-house ; it 
was only some months later that he excavated further and discovered 
the tombs with all the wealth they contained. Thereafter he married 
a Greek girl and lived on happily in a bright little villa at Athens. 


e * * * 


The Citta Morta is not to my mind the most successful of 
d’Annunzio’s plays, since its climax occurs too early in the action, 
and the remaining scenes trail off into yelps of doom and passion. 
But nothing that I have read conveys more vividly the strain and 
expectation of archaeology, or the uneasiness which must haunt 
thereafter all imaginative people who rifle tombs. Yet the moments 
of discovery when they occur must compensate for all the months 
of unrewarding labour, and for all those hours spent in hot huts 
ranging potsherds in trays. It is comforting to feel that no curse of 
the Atreidae need fall on those who unearth Hittite or Aramaic 
inscriptions, who stumble upon monolithic statues lying prone among 
the arbutus and the cistus, and who ride out from Zenjerli across 
the Amanus and up the Little track which will bring them—guided 
I hope by the school-teacher Ekrem Kusha—to the rocks and ruins 
of Karatepe, looking down upon the gulf of Iskanderoon., 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


“Frenzy.” Adapted from the Swedish of Ingmar Bergen. 
Ustinov. (St. Martin’s.) 

Mr. USTINOV’s work, whether as actor, dramatist or film-director, 

is always interesting and sometimes very good indeed. - Frenzy 

does not come off, but its qualities demand a careful, and are entitled 

to a sympathetic, examination of its shortcomings. 

The Swedes are of all the races that I know the least frenetical, 
but some odd chance decreed that the only film which they have 
exported to this country in recent years should be concerned with 
the excesses of a sadist. Mr. Ustinov was clearly attracted by the 
dramatic possibilities of this unhappy monster, and as an actor he 
makes the most of them in a subtle and compelling performance. 
Nor is the monster himself, as seen by the dramatist, either im- 
plausible or unimpressive. There is no mumbo jumbo abour him, 
no green spotlights or black cloaks, nothing self-consciously mephitic. 
Actor and dramatist combine to present, in minute and realistic 
detail, the essence of evil in rimless glasses. This schoolmaster— 
outwardly so dim and shabby-genteel, inwardly so terrible and so 
piteous—is an intensely naturalistic study in the unnatural. 

So far so good. The trouble is that, while the central figure is 
presented with the sordid yet imaginative realism of a character 
in a novel by Mr. Graham Greene, the other characters and the 
whole background are distractingly out of focus. If Caligula the 
schoolmaster had been a symbolic, semi-abstract figure in a mask— 
the sort of booming dummy once in vogue with the avant garde— 
the anomalies with which he is here surrounded would not worry 
us. As it is, they do. However littke we may know about Scan- 
dinavian education, we cannot help being puzzled by the school at 
which Caligula teaches Latin; there is a faint atmospnere of Vice 
Versa about this classroom in which young gentlemen of nineteen 
and upwards are construing, with the utmost difficulty, Caesar’s 
De Bello Gallico. Nor is the pompous headmaster any more 
lifelike than his alternately infantile and sophisticated pupils. In 
short, while we believe in ali the recondite processes that go on 
inside Caligula, we cannot square this belief with our distracting 
consciousness of an almost total lack of verisimilitude in the externals 
that surround him. ‘The actor’s part is much greater than the 
playwright’s whole. 

From these criticisms Bertha, who has been debauched by 
Caligula, becomes the mistress of a prefect from .his odd academy 
and finally dies of heart-failure in the course of a somewhat austere 
orgy with the sadist, is exempt. Miss Joan Greenwood draws a vivid 
though slightly uneven picture of this alcoholic slut, and at times 
there are true elements of horror and suspense in her relations with 
the vile and miserable creature who hounds her to destruction ; 
Miss Greenwood plays an extremely difficult part with force and 
skill. Mr. Harold Scott, as a venerable colleague of Caligula’s, strikes 
a welcome note of mild normality; but on the whole it is Mr. 
Ustinov’s evening, for what he loses on the swings of drama he gains 
on the histrionic roundabouts. PETER FLEMING. 


By Peter 


“Hamlet.” By William Shakespeare. (Stratford-on-Avon.) 


THERE is too often an air of polite patronage in London’s criticism 
of Stratford. Neither the fruits of Sir Barry Jackson’s enlightened 
policies nor Mr. Michael Benthall’s production of Hamlet warrants 
any such attitude. Powerful and resourceful imaginations are at last 
using aright this huge stage. Mr. Benthall has chosen to present 
the play in Victorian costume, but it matters surprisingly little what- 
ever pericd is chosen, and less is gained or lost than is generally 
supposed. Mr. Benthall himself seems to have decided that Ophelia 
cannot go mad in a crinoline, and other characters take to open 
shirts, dressing-gowns and a travelling cloak which serves a toga’s 
purpose, at will. To judge by the number of characters who bear 
lighted candelabra about the stage, Elsinore must have suffered 
from a gas strike, but Hamlet by candlelight is undeniably effective. 
Shakespeare’s genius was never working at tighter stretch than in 
this play’s closing scenes, and Mr, Benthall is equal to’ his occasion. 
The chasing of Hamlet through Gothic arches after the murder of 
Polonius, hemmed in on all sides and yet breaking the cordon, was 
wildly exciting. The silence at the Prince’s death except for a small 
boy’s agonised sobbing was most moving. The climax of the play’s 
action appeared to come in the closet scene rather than at the play, 
and Hamlet seemed more deflated than elated at the success of his 
tuse. The sensitive, aesthetic side was emphasised rather than the 
bitter and astringent, and the fine, “I'll lug the guts into the neigh- 


bour room,” was cut. It was easier to believe in Hamlet’s love for his 
mother and Horatio than for his father. 

We are invited at Stratford on consecutive nights to look “ upon 
this picture and on this” of the Prince—Mr. Paul Scofield and 
Mr. Robert Helpmann. In neither portrait is there much of the 
conscientious if reluctant avenger. Mr. Helpmann is aided by a 
spectral appearance, crystal clarity and exquisite grace of movement, 
but his performance is more cerebral and considered than com- 
pulsive. He scores few of those bull’s eyes when the audience feels 
that thus and no other it had to be. Mr. Scofield looked liked a 
sensitive adolescent who had lost his way, and achieved the pathos 
of bewildered uncertainty. His acting in the recorder scene “ pursed 
up the heart” ; Mr. Helpmann’s left one admiring an accomplished 
piece of virtuosity. Mr. Helpmann’s Hamlet has more strength and 
variety than it had in London, and he may now be as good as he 
ever will be in a part which he does not make his own. Mr. 
Scofield’s presents an immature sketch of something which maturing 
technique will make a memorable Hamlet. Mr. Anthony Quayle’s 
Claudius was daringly original and entirely satisfying. It was a 
brilliant idea to show him still in his cups as he attempts to pray, 
muddled in thought, fuddled in speech. Miss Diana Wynyard’s 
Queen lacked charm and looked cross ; Mr. Esmond Knight’s Ghost 
was insufficiently “ majestical”; Mr, Bass’s grave-digger was a 
miraculously observed simpleton of the countryside, and Miss 
Bloom’s Ophelia had an uncanny touch of something near genius. 
For Londoners starved of their national poet—Coriolanus in reper- 
tory is all that is available for natives or foreign visitors—Stratford 
is well worth a pilgrimage. JoHN GarrETT. 


THE CINEMA 


“The First Gentleman.” (Empire.) “One Night with You.” 
(Odeon, Marble Arch.) 

It is strange how producers of films about the Prince Regent persist 
in selecting actors with aquiline features for the part. Mr. Cecil 
Parker is infinitely more suited than was Mr. Peter Graves, but he 
is still far from being Prinny. Perhaps it is a matter of small 
importance, yet I believe were Mr. Charles Laughton ever cast in 
the role of the Duke of Wellington we should be pardonably annoyed, 
and I see no reason why, if it is unthinkable to have a Wellington 
without a hooked nose, it should be in order to have a Prince Regent 
without a snubbed one. The First Gentleman is an elaborate pro- 
duction, a bit on the slow side and, like so many costume films 
centred round Royalty, a shade unconvincing. Mr. Parker is admir- 
able as the debauched, egocentric, witty Prince, save that he denies 
us even an inkling of that roué’s charm of which there are abundant 
proofs ; but the rest of his family, except when they are talking in 
guttural English, have never, I think, got nearer a Court than 
Croydon. I have nothing against Croydon, but on the whole very 
few Royalties are born there, and it naturally takes these a little 
time to get into the swing of things at Clarence House. Miss Joan 
Hopkins as Princess Charlotte is charming to look at, and so is 
M. Jean-Pierre Aumont as Prince Leopold, and so, now I come to 
think of it, is Miss Margaretta Scott as Lady Hertford; but the 
acting honours must go to Miss Amy Frank as the forlorn embittered 
Princess Caroline. She has a small part, but brings it so acutely to 
life she casts a shadow over the others. The direction of Cavalcanti 
is good, yet for all its authenticity this story of young love 
triumphing over paternal egotism only to end in tragedy appears to 
be unreal and, alas, boring. 

*x 





* * * 


One Night With You is a comedy about an Italian tenor, and with 
that irresistible urge the English have to step over the edge into 
farce, it has been cheerfully ruined. Most of the characters are 
overplayed to such an extent that they lose all touch with reality, and 
though there are witty lines these are all but submerged in the 
wash of verbal horseplay. As the scene is set in Italy everybody, 
regardless of his nationality, talks pidgin English. No, that isn’t 
quite fair, because Messrs. Hugh Wakefield and Guy Middleton 
talk Western Brothers argot, and Mr. Stanley Holloway has the 
novel task of not talkin® at all; but the general impression is that 
of a good-natured insult to the Italians. It seems that these inept, 
gesticulating, vociferous, passionate and unpunctual people are still 
good for a hundred laughs, as of course are all foreigners, bless 
their dear ridiculous hearts. So here we go with a comic lover, a 
comic film director, a comic jailer and a comic station-master, and 
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somewhere in the middle is the tenor, M. Nino Martini, the only 
true Italian amongst them, fighting for dear life to get a couple of 
songs in before another of his countrymen is caricatured. He has 
a fine voice and a pleasing modest personality. How they resisted 
stuffing a cushion into his trousers and putting a black curly wig 
on his head I do not know, but it is possible he rejected these 
humiliations in his contract. 

It is a pity this film has got so out of hand, for had it gone on 
as it started it would have been amusing. Even now it is possible to 
pluck a few plums from the pie, but I cannot recommend a visit save 
for those to whom Miss Patricia Roc’s beauty acts as a sedative. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’s new symphony, which was given for the first 
time on April 21st by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under Sir 
Adrian Boult, is a major addition to his works. According to the 
composer’s Own programme notes the symphony was begun “ prob- 
ably about 1944,” which means certainly during the war ; and there 
is an atmosphere of violence, sometimes suppressed and sometimes 
overt, in all the first three movements, which wil! surprise those 
who expected a further instalment of the tranquil, golden other- 
worldliness of the fifth symphony. That was the conventional “ peace 
of mind, all passion spent” of the happy septuagenarian. Now at 
seventy-five Vaughan Williams has returned to something much more 
like the mood of the fourth symphony—violent, sardonic and experi- 
mental, or perhaps enigmatic would be a happier description of the 
‘last movement than experimental. Certainly in a movement where 
‘—in the composer’s own words—the music “ drifts about contrapun- 
tally with occasional whiffs of theme . . . and one or two short 
episodes ” we are as far as possible from the great affirmations and 
apotheoses which became de rigueur for a last movement during the 
last century. Of the beauty of the music there can be little doubt, but 
its effect on the balance of the whole work might, I think, be ques- 
tioned. So practised a craftsman and so intensely musical a composer 
as this work shows Vaughan Williams to be, cannot have left his 
audience other than deliberately in this exquisite mist of incon- 
clusiveness. 

Those who have in the past found Vaughan Williams’s music 
monotonous and sometimes lacking in movement will be astonished 
and delighted by the variety and pace of this symphony. There 1s 
hardly a hint of the archaic or the folk-song in the whole work, 
with the exception of the B minor tune in the first movement, which 
is very near one of the Job dances. The trumpet figure in the 
second movement, repeated over forty bars, builds up a sinisterly 
dramatic and yet entirely musical climax, though it is nearer rhetoric 
(an unreasonably despised art nowadays) than perhaps anything else 
in Vaughan Williams’s music. The material of the scherzo—a stark 
principal subject consisting of an interval-pattern rather than a 
melody ; a Prokofiev-like wood-wind theme, and a beautifully oily 
saxophone melody—seemed to be treated rather artificially, but this 
first impression may well be corrected at a second hearing. The 
general impression of the whole work is of great vitality and musical 
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inventiveness coupled with a sardonic intelligence which turns its 
gaze inwards only in the last moven*:nt where the composer, like 
an absent-minded host, seems to be unaware of his audience and 
to walk quietly and slowly out of their presence, his whole attention 
absorbed in something outside or beyond their range of vision. 
* * * 7 

The Glyndebourne performance of I] Seraglio at the Theatre 
Royal, Bath, on April 23rd was a great disappointment. I spoke 
to an Italian who had seen the Bath Assembly advertised in Rome, 
and was half-angry and half-amused at what he had come to hear, 
If the Bath Assembly is an international event, it was no more than 
common prudence to ensure first-class performances. The Assembly 
Opera Orchestra were zealous but heavy-handed in their accompani- 
ments. Of the singers, Constanze and Belmonte (Margaret Ritchie 
and Richard Lewis) were competent; there were isolated phrases 
of real beauty in Miss Ritchie’s singing, though her voice is thin 
and quite lacking in heroic character (so that her great air, Martern 
aller Arten, had to be omitted). Blonde (Ingrid Hageman) acted 
prettily, but was vocally quite ineffective, and much the same was 
true of Pedrillo (John Kentish). Owen Brannigan’s Osmin was by 
far the best performance, though his voice is not well suited to the 
part and quite lacks the necessary bottom register. In Basil Ashmore’s 
production the part of the Pasha Selim has been rewritten and en- 
larged with many so-called Oriental tropes and rather windy wisdom 
—an interesting experiment, though I am not sure that the simpler 
original is not just as impressive. MarTIN Cooper. 


ART 


In a few lines nothing can be said about the Albertina drawings at 
South Kensington which is neither superficial nor trite. There are 
five great collections of drawings in Europe, of which we are fortunate 
enough to possess one. Here in London for a few weeks, before 
moving On to Leeds and Edinburgh, are 120 picked examples from 
another. Since twenty-two Diirers form the largest single group, 
let Diirer’s comment on painting suffice for this exhibition ; it has 
great joys indeed. Perhaps, however, one may take the opportunity 
to enquire whether London is also to be afforded a sight of the 
Viennese paintings which have been touring the capitals of western 
Europe before they are finally shipped off to America, it is said 
for some three years. 
* * * 

At the Whitechapel Art Gallery (tube to Aldgate East) is a 
centenary anthology of Pre-Raphaelites, smaller than the Birmingham 
exhibition of last year but balanced and comprehensive enough 
adequately to mark the occasion. Of especial interest, as a foil to 
the charged, hot-house, ivy-covered intensity of the first phase of 
the movement, is a group of ten studies for the Perseus series by 
Burne-Jones—at once a bridge to the aestheticism of the ‘nineties 
and the surrealism of the "twenties. 

* * * - 

At the St. George’s Gallery Leonard Rosoman is holding his 
second one-man show. Two years ago we saw him still in the grip 
of the Sutherland influence which was running through the next 
generation like a prairie fire. Since then he has progressed, first to 
a free, distorted naturalism with something of Bonnard and Renoir 
in it, and now, more latterly, to a more formalised manner that 
perhaps owes something to Burra, Colquhoun and Klee. What 
remains constant is Rosoman’s rather whimsical humour and his 
delicately lush paint. He is one of those born painters incapable of 
putting a brush-stroke to canvas which is not felicitous and delightful. 
His sense of colour is exquisite, and, if you have a sweet tooth, his 
candy pinks are a dream. Yet there is something elusive about these 
paintings, something detached,’ something which upon study does 
not quite fulfil one’s expectations. The orientalised Victoriana, the 
slight eccentricities of vision, of humour, of drama, are not always 
strong enough to sustain the work, so that the formalisation remains 
a refinement at the decorative level. Much of course remains of the 
greatest interest, however, in works like The Tragedy and if we must 
sull await that major, considered statement which will announce 
Rosoman’s final maturity, he is certainly one of the younger painters 
who matter and who have to be watched. 

* * * * 

A natural feeling for his medium is shown by another young 
painter, Adrian Ryan at the Redfern. To an equally sweet colour 
he brings a greater weight of pigment and a French expressionist 
vision. Confidently and joyfully he has constructed some admirable 
pictures—I liked the big, simple Ray as much as any—but as yet 
he has added nothing, I think, to what Soutine told us years ago. 

M. H. MIpDLETON. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


COMMUNIST TECHNIQUE 


Sm,—Mr. Woodhouse is right. Communist technique is quite different 
from Hitler’s and it is time we realised it. The Communist technique 
is essentially that of imposing ideas. Communism is spread as early 
Christianity was spread, by proselytising. It is for this reason that since 
its early days the Kremlin has tried to build up a quasi-religious back- 
ground. Lenin’s tomb, for example, was set up to create a “ holy place ” 
for adherents. In thé Italian elections the Pope’s approach was the right 
one. He confronted quasi-religious ideas with religious ideas. His tag: 
“God sees you in the polling-booth ; Stalin doesn’t” seems crude to our 
western ears, but it was addressed partly to a peasantry neither learned 
nor sophisticated. It hit the nail plumb on the head. 

To stop Communism we must oppose it not with the threat of war, 
for “the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church” and, as Mr. 
Woodhouse says, the atom bomb will make more Communists than it 
kills ; we must oppose it with ideas. The rape of Czechoslovakia, while it 
spilt no single drop of British Communists’ blood, lost that party more 
influence than any other single act. The Communist-inspired strikes 
in France were broken some months ago by the popular revulsion 
against a fatal railway disaster due to the strikers. These events laid bare 
the barren cruelty of the Communist ideas, and we in the West uncon- 
scicusly compared them with what we in Christian lands regard as normal. 
It was this comparison of ideas which lost the Communists influence. 

We must show that our ideas are better than their ideas. This 
may be a task for the Christian Churches, but if not it is a task for some, 
in many ways, comparable body which may even have to be brought into 
being.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ROBERT NOTT. 

London, S.W.1. 

Sir.—I entirely agree with Mr. Kenyon’s opinion that the decisive reason 
for Eastern Europe’s subjugation by the Communists was the presence of 
the Russian occupation army and police. .In Poland and the other coun- 
tries the secret police is still headed by Russian Communists or by people 
specially trained in Moscow. Their one task is to exterminate as quickly 
as possible all independent elements opposing Communist rule. In Poland 
they have at their disposal “ security corps ” and other military formations 
numbering about 300,000 men. There is no question of any Communist 
“creative ideas” having impressed the people of Central and Eastern 
Europe. The fact is that these people are generally more resistant to 
Communist infiltration than some Western European nations, because 
they know the Soviet system from personal observation. In the event 
of free elections in Poland or other countries of East Central Europe, I am 
sure that the Communists would obtain a far smaller percentage of votes 
than they did recently in France or Italy—Yours faithfully, 

2 Albert Gate, Knightsbridge, S.W. 1. K. MoraANnSKI. 


’ REFLECTIONS ON STAMPS 


Sir,—Taste is, undeniably, a matter of taste ; but I must ask permission 
to comment on Janus’s postage-stamp paragraph in your issue of April 23rd. 
Admittedly, Great Britain’s stamp record is predominantly deplorable ; 
but to say we have never yet produced a decent stamp is surely (as Janus 
anticipates) going too far. The Black Penny, Red Penny and Blue 
Twopenny of the “forties were, I should have thought. decent-plus. Two 
years ago Mr. Reynolds Stone produced a Violet Threepenny, which, 
though cheated of perfection by official insistence on silly symbolism, was 
rhythmic and elegant, and looked even better than it was by the side of 
the twopence-halfpenny horror which came out at the same time. And 
our current stamps ? A mixed lot certainly (and not Mr. Dulac quite 
on the lofty level of his “ Marianne de Londres” set, issued for France 
in 1944-45), but for the most part imaginatively coloured, and at least 
“ decent.” 

But it is Janus’s remedy which shocks me. He wants Great Britain 
to imitate the pictorial colonials, with portrait-medallions and ugly 
numerals stuck about in the corners, and in the middle a dainty landscape 
all pinks and greens like a coloured photograph in an old-fashioned railway 
carriage. Please not! Either revive the simple dignity of the Black Penny 
(New Zealand reverted effectively to early days some years ago) or, if 
modernism be needed, see what Holland has frequently made of a 
sovereign’s portrait. Of course, this is all too late, and we are in for 
what the excellent Mr. Paling has decreed. But if powerful chaps like 
Janus are joining the “pictorialists,” I fear another year or two may find 
us at their mercy.—Yours, &c., MICHAEL SADLEIR. 

Stroud, Glos. 


Sir,—Janus has raised a timely issue over the lamentable paucity of 
imagination in our stamp design. Except for the colours used, which are 
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nearly always good, we limp heavily in the footsteps of most foreign’ 
countries, and certainly of our own Commonwealth. There seems to be 
a rooted belief that only the decapitated head of our reigning monarch 
is appropriate—despite the fact that a detached profile has always a 
“posthumous” air about it—and that the issue of another design would 
indicate lése majesté! 

The authorities may even argue that as any design is immediately! 
defaced by the post-mark, it is not worth the expense of trying 
anything new! But much could be done, as Janus says, with historic 
buildings, and I would in turn suggest that a vertical stamp showing the 
Clock Tower of Big Ben would be significant and make a universal appeal. 
Surely, too, such motifs as the Nelson Column, the Lord Mayor’s Coach, 
St. Paul’s, or even a bird’s-eye view of Piccadilly Circus, would do much 
to epitomise the calm spirit of England in these days of stress and change. 
—Yours, &c., ADRIAN HILL. 

Old Laundry Cottage, Midhurst, Sussex. 


THE DOCTOR’S COMMITMENTS 


S1r,—Any lack of sticcess in the National Health Service will be due in 
large part to defects within the Act itself. Like the Education Act, it 
is premature. In the absence of the required health centres, new hospitals, 
improvements and additions to existing hospitals and institutions ; without 
the setting up of laboratories, without abundance of trained nurses and an 
increase in the accommodation at the universities for medical students, 
it is anticipated that the patient, like the present school child, is going to 
suffer most. 

It is a well-established fact that the doctor with a moderate panel list 
and a reasonable number of private patients can tend all of them carefully, 
having the time for examination and considered opinion and clinical judge- 
ment, and gaining, too, an intimate knowledge of them as persons with 
individual problems. His financial return in this way meets adequately his 
personal commitments and the expenses entailed in running his practice. 
Under the National Health Service a doctor wishing to meet these same 
commitments will have on his list more patients than he can do justice to. 
It is an equally well-known fact that if he tries to examine and care 
for a large number in a truly conscientious manner he will kill himself 
at an early stage. The young doctor is going to accumulate as fast 
as he can as many patients as he can in order to meet future personal 
expenses. He will have no time to learn the true art, which is medicine, 
but will lapse into mediocrity, losing or never acquiring the individualistic 
touch which has proved such a comfort and solace to many a sick and 
disabled body and mind. 

It is recognised that the standard of general practice varies, and the low 
standards are to be deplored ; but this Act does not separate the sheep 
from the goats ; the experienced and upright practitioner is just as likely 
to be in disfavour if he fails to fall in with officialdom as is the mal- 
practitioner. With restrictions and regulations in force it is the patient who 
will be most aware of the limitations of the new Health Service, and many 
will resort to “fee paying” so as to be in the hands of a doctor whose 
principle is that time to examine carefully is the greatest safeguard of all. 
—Yours faithfully, ISABELLE B. S. FAYLE. 

Galen House, Dursley, Gloucestershire. 


DIRECTION OF TEACHERS 


Sir,—I am distressed by one aspect of recent educational policy that seems 
not to have received sufficient attention—I mean the allocation of a quota 
of women teachers to an educational authority. I am not concerned to 
debate the question of better distribution, but to examine one result of 
what amounts to the direction of women away from those authorities 
under whom they have in the past, as a profession, preferred to teach, 
towards those under whom they have not. Now among other incentives, 
in a general way this means away from liberal-minded authorities and 
headmasters and colleagues towards those which, either constitutionally 
or through lack of funds, are not so liberal. 

But a regulation concerning applications for posts will chiefly affect 
the young teacher who has just completed her college training and is seek- 
ing her first post. It will certainly tend to approximate averages, but 
unless a teacher is no more than a pawn, Mr. Tomlinson will not get the 
results he wants. Fc: example, Lincolnshire is in great need of teachers, 
as indeed of clergy and probably of doctors. But of what sort? I submit 
that, unless they are filled with a missionary enthusiasm and equipped 
by their training to sustain their energy, they will rather be devoured by 
Lincolnshire than tame it. The “rut” is no apparition. 

At present young friends of mine are being refused work for authorities 
and headmasters, and in schools where they had hoped to complete their 
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training and where they are actually needed. They had intended to 
continue with their experiments in educational technique under the 
guidance of senior members of the profession that they admire, to exchange 
ideas in a liberal atmosphere, to develop a full teaching personality in a 
measure of freedom from that heavy overloading which confronts a teacher, 
and finally to give their maturer energies in the service of some less 
fortunate area. Will the anxiety of the Church over Lincolnshire ever lead 
to the placing of deacons as incumbents? Will the medical profession 
ever waive its years of practical training? Are the doctors and pastors 
of the mind alone to be allowed, even compelled, to practise on the 
ind against their will? 





helpless intellect straight from college 
I suggest that, whatever the supply of teachers, the Minister of Educa- 
tion will much better accomplish his intention by exempting all those 
leaving college from this provision for a period of, say, two years. For 
those who have done their training fully and conscientiously under some 
wise and liberal headmaster or headm’stress will themselves take up the 
serious educational tasks of the country with a more enduring and in- 
structed zeal—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, D. A. CATON. 


Alpha House, Jarvis Brook, Crowborough. 


THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 


Sir,—If Janus knew the facts, he would realise that the formation of 
this League imparts a touch of tragedy rather than comedy to the 
controversy. The public does not know or understand the doctor’s or his 
wife’s day’s work; only by living, not for a day but for weeks, in a 
busy doctor’s house could Janus get to know them. Day in, day out, 
and too often during the greater part of the night, all the year round, 
except for the holiday fortnight in the summer, both the doctor and his 
wife are hard at work, utilising every minute of the day, till late at 
night. Seldom are they permitted to have any leisure-time, or a meal, 
without interruption by a message declared urgent or by the telephone 
bell in its commanding insistence. To be readily available at all times, 
night and day, the dector works at and from his home; he cannot use 
a lock-up office, or employ labour because of the nature and irregular 
hours of his employment. 

After forty years and more of busy medical practice, I claim to know 
the truth of the matter, and have nothing but sympathy with the doctor’s 
wife. Her grievance is real, her position dreadful ; her life, slaving morn- 
ing, noon and night, is no life at all. She lives in an atmosphere of hurry 
and nervous tension now that the public has become nervously excitable, 
irritable in temper and impatient. This being so, with the anticipation 
of a threefold increase in the numbers to be attended to, if and when the 
Medical Service starts, with no clinical centres in sight, not even temporary 
centres, I do not wonder that the wives protest and feel that they 
cannot continue as before. They find that it is almost impossible to get 
any domestic help ; even the “ domestic” is known to avoid employment 
in the doctor’s house ; so there is no help for the harassed wife as things 
are. The partitioned hut in the garden might to some extent solve the 
problem of trampling numbers, though only during consulting-hours. 

Of all members of the community the doctor and his conscientious 
wife come nearest to Janus’s “ achieved perpetual motion.” 

52 Lansdowne Road, Bournemouth. S. WATSON SMITH 


RESISTENTIALISM 


Sir,—I hope that readers of The Spectator will realise how lucky they 
are to have Mr. Jennings to explain Resistentialism to them. It is not 
often that one comes across such a masterly elucidation of this extremely 
subtle and intricate school of thought, whose reverberations are going to 
be heard before long even in the backward philosophic purlieus of this 
country. I have only one reproach to bring against Mr. Jennings. Why 
has he not admitted, what Ventre himself has never explicitly denied, his 
unquestionable indebtedness to the Dane? F do not mean Kierkegaard 
in this instance. I mean that illustrious wearer of the imperial purple 
Andersen, Werke xlvii, 12), who, realising that “things being what they 
ire” and therefore, by an analogous process, not what they are not, urged 
that the best way of plunging im medias res was to denude reason of its 
unnecessary accessories. Or, as Ventre puts it in his inimitable way, 
“Legs are most easily dealt with when they are not wearing trousers ” 
(cp., too, his superb dictum, “ You cannot break a bell-pull if it is not 
uttached to a bell”). Ventre is simply full of such scintillating gems. A 
parallel passage, for example, reads, “ Pour force de jambon il faut avoir 
Ges jambes,” a rough translation of which would be, “It’s a wise philo- 
sopher who knows himself when he’s hamming.” 

Whether we like it or not, Resistentialism has come to stay. 
need of the age, and we are all in Mr. Jennings’s debt.—Yours, &c., 

23 Palmerston Road, Dublin. MonkK GIBBON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


SOMETIMES, even in this island of quiet gradations, spring gallops 
withal, We are presented of a sudden with transformation scenes, 
almost as when the snow melts on Siberian plains or on Swiss Alps, 
The hedges that were diaphanous are thick enough in leaf of thom 
and briar (most welzome in our Garden of Eden) to hide any number 
of nests. Not that all the birds waited for such friendly concealment, 
Blackbirds were born—to give one example—before April opened; 
and young rooks were on the wing—on very reluctant wing—by the 
end of the first week. In general it was not that the spring was 
abnormally early, for morning frosts had done something to check things, 
but that its arrival was sudden. Most surprising perhaps was the 
opening of may blossom, which sometimes hardly appears, like the 
may-fly, before June. In its third and fourth week, April became a 
“flaming June.” The loveliest of all flowering shrubs, I think, is the 
apple, w.th its colours of the perfect human complexion, and it gave the 
bees their honey flow out of all measure for the season. At the foet 
of one hedge both kex and stitchwort completely covered up the 
bluebells, already at their best. They should persuade Londoners to 
visit Kew, which is even more worth a visit for this flower than 
for the lilac, which Noyes hailed as the supreme attraction in that delect- 
able garden. 
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Many Families 

And what of the birds? They, too, came in a rush simultaneously. 
Swallow and cuckoo, in my neighbourhood, synchronised; and the 
paddock was almost noisy with willow-warblers on the same day. In 
go.ng out to listen to them I nearly trod on a partridge, which indeed 
is wont to begin nesting at such a date, the beginning of the second 
week of April; and one of the most observant sportsmen of my 
acquaintance said that he had never seen so many partridge pairs, 
instancing one farm where birds had been almost wholly absent in 
the shooting season. We may yet suffer from frost and even snow 
to the ruin of ground nests, but there is good reason to hepe that a 
rich breeding season may do much to make good the really terrible 
losses of last year. Birds may nest too early, both risking bad weather 
and anticipating the supply of insect food, a precipitancy especially 
common with the wild duck, but in general a lush and early spring 
is prolific of life. Quite a considerable number of species may be lured 
to have three, even in extreme cases four, families, if they start early 
and successfully. This certainly may be exemplified by the blackbird 
and swallow, though of course not by the partridge. 


Redeunt Jam Gramina 


Perhaps the most obvious example of the rush, of spring has 
been emphasised by the latest decree of the Minister of Food. 
The grass has grown with rare lusciousness, and the land was seldom so 
green. I noticed at one and the same time the hens grazing almost like 
geese on the new herbage and a number of cows lying down to graze. 
They had no need to move on; and the effect of the fodder seemed to 
be as considerable on the production of eggs as of milk. A phenomenon, 
for which I have no explanation, was the appearance of a wasp that had 
none of the look of a queen. Is it possible that now and again 
in very favourable conditions a worker may survive? About the same 
date a quite abnormal number of solitary bees—of the Andrena tribe— 
made their appearance. The hive bees were commendably busy in my 
apple blossom, and butterflies of many species came out of their hiber- 
nacula in singularly perfect condition. 


In the Garden 


We are advised—by no less an authority than the experts of the 
Women’s Institute—to dry our lawn cuttings for use as fodder for pigs 
and poultry. Doubtless the advice is good ; but this fine grass has many 
garden uses when freshly cut, and the drying is a difficult process. I have 
found it especially useful both as a weed subduer and a manure in the 
raspberry cage. It is too valuable to waste, and becomes a menace when 
left in heaps to ferment. I see that The Gardeners’ Chronicle (the 
most authentic of advisers) recommends especially the little hardy but 
delicate Campanula Caespitosa for humble rock-gardens. I have tried 
the wild harebell, which is as lovely ; but it grows quite twice as high 
in the garden as in the wild and becomes rather too straggly for its 
Alpine neighbours. That is one of the troubles of a garden ; wild things 
grow too well in it. W. Beacu Tuomas. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Stephen Haggard 
The Timeless Quest. By Christopher Hassall. (Arthur Barker. 


“What needeth then apologies to make 

To set forth that which is so singular? ” 
STEPHEN HAGGARD was a unique and highly gifted being, well worth 
a record. He came of a line of Norfolk squires, who seem to have 
been much more entertaining than most of the ancestors who fill 
the first chapter of a biography. Their chief illustration had been 
a great-uncle, the author of King Solomon’s Mines ; but Stephen 
was a rarer flower. His father, now Sir Godfrey, was evidently 
a superlative parent—wise, broad-minded, humorous, sympathetic 
and devoted—most of whose life was spent abroad in the Consular 
Service; but he and Stephen were both good letter-writers, and 
to the son’s great advantage they kept in touch by means of a 
lively and uninhibited correspondence. Lady Haggard was a French 
Canadian, and perhaps it was the mixture of blood which made 
Stephen such a bundle of opposites. He said himself that on the 
day when he discovered that he had remained the same person for 
thirty days consecutively he would put his head in a gas-oven ; so 
it is not surprising that the picture which Mr. Hassall has drawn, 
partly from his own intimate insight and partly from the fascinating 
recollections of a distinguished group of authors and actors whom 
Stephen had worked with and impressed should be complicated, 
paradoxical and bewildering, and that it should be hard to disengage 
the “small core of personality” which he was always hunting for 
in himself. 

“He was full of contradictions,” Miss Peggy Ashcroft writes in 
one of the most enlightening of the contributions. “He was one 
of the youngest people I have ever known, yet he had the under- 
standing of maturity ; he had the gift of intimacy, and yet retained 
always a certain aloofness; he was profoundly serious, and yet 
could be wonderfully silly; he was not a ‘comfortable,’ though 
he could be a comforting, friend ; he lived violently, in the sense 
that he was either enjoying or resenting life with unusual intensity ; 
and more than any person I have known he consciously and by 
effort of will strove to ‘make perfect,’ to live life as he felt it should 
be lived.” She might have added to the contradictions humility 
and obstinate self-confidence ; ‘also the extremes of egoism and 
selfless generosity. “The end of art, for him,” says Mr. Hassall, 
“was nothing less than personal survival, and his life was dominated 
by this passion to impress his identity upon the world.” So much 
for the egoism ; of the generosity, a most touching example will be 
found on page 189. 

He was almost too variously endowed. Mr. Hassall thinks that 
acting was his “second string,” and that he was born to be a writer 
of poetry, plays and novels ; but since he left no more than a handful 
of poems, only one of his three novels has yet been published, and 
his only play was prevented from coming to London by the war, it 
is natural that his stage career should bulk largest in the book. 
Of his gift for acting there can be no doubt. “ The great little master 
of nervous emotion,” James Agate called him; and Mr. Hassall 
has said of him elsewhere that “ Nature had contrived a new way 
of winning the heart.” But all the appraisers are conscious of a 
flaw. Where did it lie? What was it that led him at the height 
of his career to turn away from the boards and dedicate himself to 
teaching ? It cannot have been that in his early meteoric successes 
he was an amateur, acting on his nerves, and lacking the experienced 
professionalism to give a performance when he wasn’t in the mood ; 
for time was seeing to that. Was it because he was too self-critical 
to let himself “go all out”? All the witnesses, with the single 
exception of Mr. John Fernald, who says positively that “he was 
an emotional, not an intellectual, acter,” seem to agree with Miss 
Irene Henschel that he was “too intense and intellectual. He 
couldn’t relax and let the part flow through him. He knew too well 
what he ought to be thinking, and this tended to make his perform- 
ance a little too over-coloured and over-detailed.” That is one part 
of the explanation, and another is that (apart from his memorable 
appearance as the almost mindless hobbledehoy in The Maitlands) 
he realised that he could never give an impersonation ; that he was 
doomed always to play himself, and thus to become his own pet 
aversion, a “personality actor,” part of the “ star-system ” which 
he thought was the bane of the stage. His passion was for the 
theatre as a whole; and it was this, rather than any after-effects 
of his momentarily shattering expulsion from M. St. Denis’s pro- 
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duction of Twelfth Night, that made him resolve to spend his 
theatrical life in passing on his knowledge and his ideals to others. 
But the war came, and cut the branch that might have grown full 
straight. I have no space to follow Mr. Hassall through his vivid 
relation of the ardours and endurances which ended in the mystery 
of Stephen’s unwitnessed death in an Egyptian railway-train. Few 
biographers have been able to pay their subject so moving a tribute 
as the poem “To the Memory of an Actor” with which Mr. Hassall 
has crowned his narrative. EpwWAarRD MarsH. 


The Bright Years 


Great Morning. By Osbert Sitwell. (Macmillan. . 15s.) 


In this, the third volume of his autobiography, Sir Osbert Sitwell 
tells us—mentions, rather, in an aside—that the whole work is in 
effect a poem: “I can claim never to have written a book, or a short 
story, Or an essay, that I did not conceive as if it were a poem, and 
in that resides the value, such as it is, of my work.” That last sen- 
tence—so objective, so modest and so wrong—is very English ; even 
Sir Osbert, urbane, detached, unfailingly percipient, cannot wholly 
disassociate himself from the unconscious cult of the amateur, from 
that disarming national tendency to put our hobbies before our pro- 
fessions, to bury our talents under our tastes. For, of course, the 
main value of his autobiography resides much less in its conception 
—good though that is, in its arbitrary yet subtle way—than in its 
execution. He is before everything else a stylist. This book, and 
its predecessors, may have been conceived as poems, and the least 
sensitive reader must apprehend that they were written by a poet ; 
but their importance—as literature, not as social history—lies in the 
author’s ability to write the very best prose. Ornate yet pellucid, 
obliquely evocative yet unfailingly precise, full of colours and 
images and tours de force, yet subordinating always panache to tenue, 
so that its effects, though seen to be deliberate, are not felt as spec- 
tacular or ostentatious, this poet’s prose moves forward with the 
rhythm, the assurance, the occult discipline and the brave state of 
a fleet under full sail. The poet’s afflatus unquestionably helps to fill 
the sails ; but the timbers and canvas, the crews and the course and 
the command derive from his skill in prose. 

Great Morning bridges the gap between the personal unhappiness 
of the author’s schooldays and the national tragedy of the First 
World War. The figure of his father still dominates the stage, even 
when he is not seen upon it. “What my character needed to 
regenerate it, my father told me constantly, was for me to have to do 
something unpleasant every—and, if possible, all—day.” This con- 
viction made it logical that Osbert should enter the Army and in- 
evitable—since he had a pathological dislike of horses—that the 
cavalry should be selected as the arm of that service most fitted to 
nurture him. As a Yeomanry officer attached to a regiment of 
Hussars at Aldershot the author’s sufferings were so extreme that 
his urbanity, his sense of perspective, are for the moment upset and 
the authority of his narrative is temporarily compromised by carica- 
ture. In marked contrast is the acute and grateful fidelity with 
which he describes his experiences as an ensign in the Grenadiers, 
to which regiment he later transferred. He was not adept at his 
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ROY FARRAN 


One of the finest, most exciting of all adventure 
stories. Capt. Farran always looked for trouble 
and invariably found it. This account of his 
adventures, written with masterly restraint, is not 
the least of his many fine achievements. 105. 6d. 
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duties, his intellectual tastes were shared by few if any of his brother 
officers, and the ante-room might have been expected to hold for 
him almost as few attractions as the “square.” But he was free 
from the atmosphere of fault-finding and frustration which his 
father imposed on him at home, and his freedom was no longer 
qualified, as at Aldershot, by the ever-present menace of horseflesh. 
Sir Osbert enjoyed his pre-war service with the Foot Guards, and 
regimental life—then, as he says, infused simultaneously with “a 
touch of Ouida, a breath of the Boer War ”—has not very expectedly 
inspired some of the best descriptive writing in this book. Early- 
morning parade in the Tower of London ; the adjutant superintend- 
ing the fittimg of a newly-joined officer’s uniform ; dinner on guard 
at the Bank or in St. James’s Palace—his sketches of these and other 
rituals are informed with both grace and depth ; and he treats with 
a rare perception the powerful but recondite virtues of that out- 
wardly wooden, but actually highly civilised microcosm, the Brigade 
of Guards. 

His soldiering was mostly in London, and he conveys vividly the 
opulent, enchanted atmosphere in which he and his contemporaries 
moved towards the swift doom that awaited most of them through 
a capital of which only the landmarks survive shabbily today. Then 
there are glimpses of Italy, where his father, who never ceased to 
chide his eldest son for minor and often imaginary extravagances, 
bought during this period the gigantic castle of Montegufoni ; there 
are shrewd, mostly generous, portraits of men and women, some 
famous, some obscure ; and there are—best, perhaps, of all—more 
descriptions of Renishaw and the play of the seasons upon its woods 
and valleys. All these are interspersed with reflections, sage and 
wistful, upon the way of the world and especially upon the quirks 
and destinies of the English. Writing of the head-keeper at Reni- 
shaw—of whom, though he had no liking for field sports, Sir Osbert 
gives a beautifully understanding and affectionate account—he 
reflects that in those days “classes were more distinctively separate, 
while at the same time exercising a greater influence one on the 
other within narrowly defined but acknowledged orbits: certainly 
among those between whom such a relationship existed, clerk and 
master, gamekeeper and squire, there was less of social awareness, 
less watchfulness and incomprehension.” 

Great Morning is full of wisdom as well as grace. 

PETER FLEMING. 


U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 


The United States and Russia. By Vera Micheles Dean. (Harvard 
University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is a timely attempt to explain Russia to Americans. For 
this task Mrs. Dean has the unusual qualification of being born and 
educated in Russia and of being steeped in Russian as well as 
American sources. She writes with knowledge and discernment and 
a real effort to be impartial. Her description of the economic system 
of the Soviet Union is well-balanced and well-informed, bringing 
out the contrast between its potential strength and the actual weak- 
ness of what is still a “ deficit economy.” She emphasises the auto- 
cratic tradition and the absence of political liberty which have 
characterised Russian life to the present day, and which enable Stalin 
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and his associates to deny any freedom of expression and to 
suppress their critics by death or imprisonment. She dwells on the 
continuity of the Russian outlook whether under Czar or Soviet, 
envious of the technical and material progress of the west but 
“inwardly rejecting western culture as alien to the Russian spirit,” 
dreaming of uniting all the Slavonic peoples under the Russian aegis, 
perennially seeking a warm-water port and the control of the 
Dardanelles, driving steadily towards the domination of eastern Asia. 
With this old nationalistic thinking the vision of a world-wide Com- 
munist empire is inextricably mixed. How much of the Soviet 
dynamism is Russian and how much Communist no one can say, and 
that confusion is one of the great assets of Soviet propaganda. 

Against this background the present clash between the United 
States and Russia is assessed. Something more than justice is done 
to the Russian case, something less to the American. Mrs. Dean is 
apt to depict American policy as consistently hostile to Russia since 
the end of the war, ignoring the extent of American aid to White 
Russia, the Ukraine, Poland, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia under 
U.N.R.R.A., the offer of a forty-year treaty to ensure German dis- 
armament and of Marshall aid to Russia and its satellites. In the 
light of these and other facts an impartial judge would hardly agree 
that since V.E.-Day the United States “gave the impression that it 
would support any group, no matter how reactionary, which was 
hostile to Communism, identified with Russia.” Indeed, one is left 
wondering whether Mrs. Dean would include Mikolajczyk, Petkov, 
Maniu, Jovanovic, Peyer and Masaryk in the reactionary category 
or not. In the end she admits that the real root of antagonism 
between America and Russia is a complete divergence of view “ about 
the political, economic and social issues of our times.” But, of 
course, she is right in pointing out the danger of the United States 
refusing to accept any attitude to social and economic problems 
which does not conform to American notions of “ free enterprise.” 

What everyone will look for, however, is the constructive remedy 
which she offers for reconciling Russian and American policies, 
The first proposal is a substantial American loan to Russia, but 
when such an offer was implicitly made as part of the plan for 
rebuilding Europe, “ Molotov’s statements at the Paris Conference 
revealed . . . the fear that ‘capitalist’ loans might merely be an 
entering wedge to force changes in Soviet concepts and practices.” 
That objection would hold good to any American loan. The next 
suggestion is to invite “the co-operation of Russia in the develop- 
ment of backward countries along its borders through joint under- 
takings.” That, too, was implied in the Marshall Plan, but rejected 
for the same reason. No solution is put forward of the deadlock 
over the veto or the atom, which leads to the bleak conclusion that 
what is needed is the “gradual subordination of all nationalisms 
to the aims of international organisation” and “some adjustment, 
if not reconciliation, between two rival economic systems.” Those 
are no doubt desirable objectives, but how are they to be reached? 
Greater mutual knowledge (when attainable), a common interest in 
technical progress, may help Russo-American understanding, but 
they will not eliminate the basic divergences of view on civil 
liberties. That is the crucial issue on which Mrs, Dean can see no 
American compromise. She can only offer hopeful surmises—and 
who could offer more ? She quotes a Russian intellectual who said 
recently of his people, “ We are so weary. The slogans are weary. 
The words seem to have lost their life. Even the new banners look 
old and tired. But the people want something new.” Perhaps in 
disillusionment may lie hidden the germ of an answer. 

HAROLD BUTLER. 


Black and White 





Doyle. By Daria Hambourg. Tenniel. By Frances Sarzand.—— 
Cruikshank, By Ruari McLean. English Masters of Black and 
White. (Art and Technics. 8s. 6d.) 


A CONVINCING argument could be evolved in favour of the view 
that the reputation of British art is most worthily maintained by our 
illustrators. If the twin peaks of Turner and Constable are tactfully 
skirted as being isolated eminences standing apart from the main 
range, few of the remaining heights overtop the great ridge of our 
graphic artists. Hogarth, Rowlandson, Blake, Cruikshank, Keene 
are, it could well be maintained, the true giants in our tradition, and 
even so, at first sight, pure an artist as Sickert was at his best 
in those etchings which, for all their detachment, retain a funda- 
mentally literary content and those final paintings in which he paid 
homage to Sir John Gilbert. 

At a time when a passion for reassessment has produced am 
apparently inexhaustible flood of publications ranging in their choice 
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THE LAST DAYS OF EUROPE 
Grigore Gafencu 


A fascinating account of a diplomatic tour of nine European capitals 


by he former Rumanian Foreig mm Minister in which he interviewed the 
leading political figures,, including Hitler, Mussolini, Col. Beck, 
Leopold lif and Mr. Chamberlain. Lilustrated 21s. 


ROSEMARY FOR REMEMBRANCE 
Clifford Bax 


Piccadilly, Mr. Bax sallies forth with a new 
‘reminiscences of well-known literary a 


Lilustrated 2s. 6d. 


From his retreat in Albany, 
volume of autobiography, 
and tales of Piccadilly in peace and war. 


THE ISLAND OF THE LITTLE YEARS 
Dorothy Una Ratcliffe 


The story of a childhood spent amid the romantic Western = of 
Scotland. Illustrated in Colour Os. 6d. 


NOTHING OF THE TOWN 
Bartram Deakin 


A countryman’s anthology, in prose and verse, with sections on the 
farm and garden, field sports and natural life, and every other aspect of 
rural life. This attractive book is illustrated by Cecil Aldin and by 
photographs. Ilustrated 12s. 6d. 


THE LIGHTNING-STRUCK TOWER 


Sheila Shannon 


“It is a comfort, on opening a book of poems, to enter the presence of 
. Sheila Shannon is unmistakably a poet.”—J. C, Trewin in 
7s. 6d. 


a poet. 
Observer. 
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BY JAN CIECHANOWSKI 
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“BALTIC ECLIPSE 


BY ANTS ORAS 
former Prof. of Eng. Lit. at the Univ. of Tartu. (15]-) 


s* “These two books are fundamental for the appre- 
ciation of the essentials in the contemporary situation 
& they should not just be read, but critically studied. 
They are more than political text-books ; they are fas- 
cinating records of personal experience so moving in 
their restraint that it is hard to read them without a 
tear — & without shame.” — R. T. Clark (Time & Tide) 
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of subject from Danby to Watts, it is strange that we have had to 
wait so long for a proper contemporary appreciation of the masters 
of black and white. The present series, of which these three 
volumes are the first to appear, is therefore doubly welcome—first 
for themselves and second in the hope that they will arouse sufficient 
interest to justify the publication in due course of further works 
dealing with certain of their subjects on a scale and of an authority 
to which they, quite properly, can make no pretence. 

Richard Doyle, of whom Miss Hambourg’s short account is 
perhaps the most successful of the three works under review, was 
that all too familiar figure in British art, the young man of brilliant 
promise who passes all too rapidly into a successful and prosaic 
middle age of achievement. An infant prodigy, he shows virtually 
no increase in assurance, and a marked decrease of sensibility, in 
the work of his maturity compared with the sketches illustrating the 
diary of his early adolescence. The climate of his age undermined 
his artistic constitution as rapidly and completely as it did Millais’s, 
and it is significant that in his best work, The Manners and Customes 
of the Englisshe; which contains some of the best comic drawings 
ever accomplished in this country, he is employing a faux-naif style 
that effectively liberates him from the contemporary conventions 
which were so effectively to mould his later years. 

Sir John Tenniel was the exact opposite of Doyle in almost every 
respect. A draughtsman of no very great natural facility, he became 
the foremost political cartoonist of his day and produced what 
remains the most celebrated set of book illustrations ever published, 
largely thanks to his complete understanding of the technical means 
of reproduction. The popular conventions of the day which side- 
tracked and entangled Doyle proved for him a necessary and valuable 
scaffolding, while his experience in working for Punch deterred him 
from seeking outrageously to exploit the fantastic skill of Dalziel 
and other virtuosos of the wood-block which led Rossetti and so 
many professional artists astray. Almost alone of the great illus- 
trators whose work was engraved on wood, he conceived his finished 
work not as an exquisite drawing in itself but in terms of his medium 
of reproduction. 

With Cruikshank one finds oneself at once in another world. The 
mere extent of his working life (he drew his first plates when 
Benjamin West was President of the Royal Academy and died at a 
moment when the young Sickert was just contemplating abandoning 
the stage for art) would render him an interesting figure in the 
history of British art. When one comes to consider the quality of 
much of his achievement at all periods of his life it is difficult to 
overrate his importance. His work as an etcher—and the majority of 
his finest illustrations were in this medium—has never been properly 
appreciated, and the debasement of standards brought about by 
Whistler, Pennel and the “fine art” etchers at the end of the last 
century has for too long blinded us to the fact that during his 
lifetime his only possible rival in this medium was Meryon. As 
the supreme artist of the grotesque, he was recognised in his own 
lifetime by no less a critic than Baudelaire ; Ruskin did not hesitate 
to compare him as a romantic draughtsman to Rembrandt. For the 
Kunstforscher the significance of this obstinate, self-opinionated old 
tough, who by sheer force of character and genius uncompromisingly 
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sustained through three-quarters of the nineteenth century the tradi- 
tion and vision of the eighteenth, should, one would have thought, 
have been obvious. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that of these three books this is the 
least satisfactory ; adequately to compress into a volume of this size 
the prodigious range and vitality of such a giant was obviously an 
impossible task. Moreover, something is inevitably lost when 
etchings of such subtlety and complexity are reproduced by line 
blocks (although these are excellent, and inevitable, given modern 
conditions of publishing, in a work so modestly priced), nor can 
it be said that Mr. McLean’s text quite measures up to the stature 
of his subject. Nevertheless, Art and Technics have performed a 
very real service in drawing the attention of a wide public to this 
great national figure, and it is to be hoped that they will so far 
succeed in their purpose as to render practicable the production 
of that exhaustive work the absence of which makes so shameful a 
gap in the existing library of British art. 

Ospert LANCASTER. 


Public Schools and State 


The Public Schools Question With Other Essays, 
Leeson. (Longmans. 8s. 6d.) 


THIS is a tactful little book. Its four essays deal with the most 
controversial questions in a way that should pain no one. Canon 
Leeson’s most lucid exposition of the anxiety felt in grammar schools 
under public authorities is sufficiently forthright to win gratitude 
from all who care for academic education. So is his defence of the 
Direct Grant grammar schools. Had he gone on to enquire how 
much the attack on both sorts of school arises from modern-school 
jealousies, or from a greed for power in some local politicians and 
administrators, he would have spoilt the friendly and objective 
atmosphere of his book. Again, he quietly and politely implies that 
the Ministry of Education has done nothing to put the Fleming 
proposals into action because it is so very busy with other matters, 
And he records the unfolding of the Ministry’s policy in the Hadow, 
Spens and Norwood reports with no critical examination of the 
sense of values underlying that policy ; he does not consider whether 
their preoccupation with fairness in what happens after a child is 
eleven has led us to a general lowering of quality and to unfairness 
as well as weakness at the primary stage. This method has both 
merits and defects ; hints of the less savoury side of our educational 
system are there for the observant, but the author’s smoothly flowing 
reticence sometimes gives one the feeling that we are not being 
shown the mainspring. 

The same considerateness informs, almost wholly for good, the 
essay On The Public Schools Question which gives its title to the 
book. The real public schools question is whether the country can 
continue to allow its resources to be spent on 2 per cent. of the school 
population at about four times the rate normal for the rest. Are 
parents who can pay for this to be allowed to spend their money a3 
they wish? To Canon Leeson the question is whether the public 
schools should have 25 per cent. of “Fleming bursars” sent to 
them mainly at the public expense, and whether such a change 
would bring them into line with modern trends. Yet perhaps here 
the less includes the greater ; we shall not enact this scheme unless 
we think the public schools worth preserving. Canon Leeson roars 
for them like any sucking dove. “I do not, of course, claim any 
superiority for these schools over other schools.” But “the public 
boarding schools have a contribution to make to English 
education.” This is diplomatic caution indeed. If the public schools 
are not superior in some way to the rest, those who pay their bills 
have some cause to ask the reason why. And the author does not 
really shirk the question ; he writes at some length, and very wisely, 
of the advantages and disadvantages of life in public boarding schools, 
and leaves his readers to draw their conclusions. 

His own opinion is clearly that, if the Fleming proposals are 
adopted (and he writes of them with unique authority), the one 
serious defect of these great schools, their financial exclusiveness, will 
be well on the way to being removed. The high cost arises, of 
course, not from luxurious living, but mainly because the schools 
employ sufficiently learned men in sufficiently large numbers and in 
sufficiently good conditions to make a first-rate education possible. 
The independence of the public schools has already made a great 
contribution to the tradition of English education. Let us hope that 
the Fleming proposals do not offer “too little and too late” and 
that England may be spared a second dissolution of the monasteries. 

R. B. GRAHAM. 


By Spencer 
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Stories and Scenes 

Growing Up. By Olivia Manning. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 

BRILLIANT scene- painting, detail after detail laid on with a 
hundred shades of colour (almost too much colour), Ireland, London, 
Rumania picked out in a minute vividness—here lies the virtue of 
Miss Manning’s short stories She, like so many women writers, 
has the gift of impression-sharpening, of impression-splitting, pre- 
senting visual images with a trace of ecstasy, with the child’s fresh 
pleasure. “We crossed a river. Blue snow lay on the ice. . . . The 
houses were dark but occasionally a little shop threw a glimmer of 
light on to the humpy, dirty street snow ”"—and so on for page after 
page. 

This virtue of description compensates for the somewhat vague 
form of some stories. Miss Manning catches the passing moment, 
but she is not like Tchekov in the rounding-off, the tying-up 
of ends. Most of the stories trail off rather lamely. Even the 
uncharacteristic story of the soldier in Africa who stole a tiger— 
which might have had a climax—goes on for several paragraphs too 
long. The best stories are those which are direct reporting with 
all its multiplicity, such as The fourney—a journey to Transylvania 
during the war when the Hungarians were driving out the 
Rumanians. The best of all is In a Winter Landscape with its ex- 
quisite impressions of Rumanian snow, but even here—though one 
would not lose that early description—the actual raison d’étre of the 
story, a Polish refugee, does not appear till the end of the fifth page. 
The tale Growing Up, after which the book is named—an analysis 
of the relationship between an editor (who already has a wife and 
mistress) and a young writer of stories—in spite of its skilful sketch- 
ing of nuances, its competent conversation, its skill in half-depicting 
desolation, has a lack of development. It is just a series of meetings, 
in London, in Paris—a series of equal hammer strokes—till the final 
goodbye. 

Miss Manning’s world, in spite of its colour, is very much the 
sad world of the forties. She knows what is unpleasant—two 
schoolmistresses full of bitterness and bounce holidaying on 
an Irish island, quarrelling and vicious lovers, the woman 
trying to ingratiate herself and her child with a rich invalid. 
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But of what does she approve? Where is solid ground ? 
It is lacking even more than in the later stories of Eliza- 
beth Bowen—an obvious comparison. Katherine Mansfield, 


another obvious comparison, has a whole background of certainties 
beside Miss Manning. The only relief in this welter of selfishness 
and suffering is the seeing eye—the eye, for example, of the all too 
vocal and sensitive children in Ireland whose mother demands their 
pity and their hatred of an unfaithful father. There are no 
virtuous characters, for the traits of the decent people, described 
from within, dissolve away in visual impressions. The characters 
described from outside are the stupid and evil whom one can ever so 
slightly caricature. 

The human situations on the whole are the hysterical moments 
—husband and wife struggling over a door, the dusty miserly 
invalid with her “thin lacquer-red lips crooked in a smile.” Every- 
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body is heightened ; most characters are rootless. It is the pictorial 

quality, the fine “purple patches,” which make these storics as 

distinguished as they are. They are also extremely readable. 
GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


The Music ef Delius 


Delius: A Critical Biography. By Arthur Hutchings. 
12s. 6d.) 

ArT the age of seven I over-rated my capacity for pineapple and just 
ten years later I repeated the experience with the music of Delius. 
Quite illogically I connect the two tastes, thinking of them as 
both typical of immaturity, one of the palate and the other of the 
emotions so that I am permanently surprised by grown men or 
women eating ananas au kirsch and by Sir Thomas Beecham’s taste 
for the music of Deiius. Professor Hutchings’s book has 
inevitably surprised me again, particularly as it seems to repeat 
judgements of Delius’s music which I have never been able to 
understand. What I expected to find in an enthusiastic study of 
Delius I do, it is true, find on page 81, where Professor Hutchings 
writes of In a Summer Garden: “ It expresses our sweet sadness in 
the presence of beauty and our reflection that it must fade as the 
flowers. No one glory of the garden may stay except in the memory, 
nor can the heart drink all its glories at once.” That seems to me 
not all Delius, but a very considerable proportion, in a nutshell ; 
but what I cannot understand is that it should be called distinctively 
English. 

Both of Delius’s parents were pure-blooded German immigrants, 
while he himself never lived in England after the age of twenty, nor 
had any, surely, but the remotest impression of the “ soft rich land- 
scape of the south country ” in which he apparently wished his bones 
to lie. The landscape of the pastoral pieces for orchestra is, as the 
author admits, the landscape of the Ile de France where Delius 
lived, which is surely indistinguishable as far as music goes from 
the “soft rich landscape of the south country ” in England. In his 
ideas, on the other hand, Delius was as un-English as possible, a 
man of fastidious tastes, strongly anti-egalitarian, a gourmet and 
something of a fin de siécle aesthete, with a strong Nietzschean 
colouring in his reactions to life and its problems. Professor 
Hutchings points out that it was Nietzsche as an artist in words 
rather than as a philosopher who attracted Delius, and asks us to 
accept the incredibly pretentious philosophic hot air which forms 
the text of the Mass of Life as justified in the event by Delius’s 
music. (He cannot be serious in his assertion that “ Nietzsche 
fortified himself .. . and his disciple with nothing but the same 
final comfort that religious teachers have always offered as a last 
bone to those who are too shrewd to believe in other nostrums— 
courage.” Religious teachers have nothing to offer those who “are 
too shrewd to believe ” their message ; it is life that demands of such 
men courage as the only alternative to collapse.) 

Another interesting point is the specifically English character of 
Delius’s “ lushness,” in harmony or orchestration. We may agree 
that “sweetness and sensuousness is (sic) perhaps the most note- 
worthy characteristic of English art ” (Cecil Gray), but it is only in 
the small forms that it is a virtue. It is the essence of a poem by 
Herrick or Rossetti, perhaps, but it is a blemish when unrelieved 
in Spenser’s Faerie Queene and in the longer poems of Keats. 
What is strange in Delius is the contrast between the would-be hard- 
ness of his view of life, his contempt of weakness and the pity that 
it arouses, and the invertebrate character of his music. The secret 
of this lies partly, at least, in a technical defect admitted by the 
author on p. 171 where he writes that “it is almost certain that he 
acquainted himself with his harmonic materials chiefly while moving 
his hands up and down the keyboard ”—with the result that pages of 
Delius’s music are a maze of slippery blisses with no hard core of 
thought to give them shape. That in this nostalgic and highly 
coloured manner he was a past master goes without saying, and his 
miniatures have a unique quality of beauty ; it is when these swell 
into “a long twilight brooding upon the . . . country and upon the 
theme of love and separation ” that I am irresistibly reminded of that 
pineapple. 

Lovers of Delius’s music should certainly read Professor Hutch- 
ings’s book, and those who, like myself, are unable to feel the music’s 
spell will do well to ponder on the balanced and pithily expressed 
summing-up of Delius’s gifts and weaknesses by William McNaught, 
quoted on p. 111. Professor Hutchings’s style is anything but pro- 
fessorial. Some of the wit forced me to read sentences two, if not 
three, times to be sure that I had got the sense of the passage. 

MarTIN COOPER. 


(Macmillan, 
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Fiction 
Answer to Question 33. By Christopher Sykes. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


Try Anything Twice. By Peter Cheyney. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
The Memoirs of Pontius Pilate. By C. M. Franzero. (Allen and 


Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

Image of Josephine. By Booth Tarkington. 

The Golden Bowl. By Feike Feikema. (Dennis Dobson. 
Three Ways to Mecca. By Edwin Corle. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 

AT a time when so much criticism of the arts is angrily subjective, 
it may seem pedantic to discuss technique. Yet the risk must be 
taken. Several of the novels on our list, particularly Answer to 
Question 33, raise technical questions ; and, after all, every novelist 
must be concerned to find the most effective way of presenting his 
story. Speaking generally, one may say that the more arbitrary the 
story, the more it depends on plot and invention, the easier it is to 
set down. This does not mean that it is technically easy to write a 
detective story or a thriller, but with them the problem is one of 
pattern ; the ingredients are relatively docile, the characters are 
biddable. They are less important than the things that happen to 
them. The novelist who is looking for the truth abour life and 
character has a harder task, because the organisation of his story, 
his plot if he uses one, is dictated by certain irreducible realities to 
which he must be faithful. Thus for him the problems of presenta- 
tion are highly important. Where shall he enter his story? How 
must it lie in time ? From what point of view shall he tell it ? 

Three of the novelists above choose the attractive but dangerous 
first person singular. Mr. Sykes, whose book is by far the most 
interesting, leaps triumphantly over this technical hurdle. Others 
have taxed, if not tripped, him. He starts his story in what we 
may call the topical manner, with the answer to a question in the 
House of Commons, and then proceeds to tell us all that led up to 
the question. This disposes of some difficulties, but creates a new 
one. The story is held together, apart from the narrator’s personality, 
by the character of Caroline. But the question in the House con- 
cerned another woman, Isabella. Thus at the outset the reader’s 
attention is focused upon a character to whom there is no further 
allusion till more than half way through the book. Mr. Sykes, 
sensitive to this flaw, tries to cover it up by making Isabella not only 
a substitute for Caroline but like her physically. He has also been 
bothered by the time difficulty, and not even the narrator’s non- 
chalance can hide the fact that some of his transitions are no more 
than “years passed by,” and certain reappearances of characters: 
“Here comes Charlie again.” 

But these signs of strain are less a reproach to the writer than a 
tribute to the vitality of the story. Here, thank heaven, is a novel 
which is about real things, looking straight at life and trying to 
interpret what it sees. It holds the interest (after an excessively 
genealogical passage early on), and it engages the full powers of the 
reader. The writing is intelligent and humane, the characters are 
well observed and, what is rarer, understood, and the whole story 
gives that feeling of inevitability which means that the writer’s 
imagination has been deeply stirred and has made sense of its 
disturbance. 


(Hammond. 8s. 6d.) 
8s. 6d.) 
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Mr. Cheyney also knows what he is writing about. He also uses 
first-person narrative successfully. The world which he has injected 
into a peaceful strip of Devon is not at all like Mr. Sykes’s world, but, 
in its horrid way, it is made no less convincing. In boxing parlance 
(which suits the book as well as any other) Mr. Cheyney takes things 
easy for the opening rounds, gets to work somewhere about the 
sixth, and then goes banging away with both hands till the final 
bell. The start is loose and casual and there are one or two lucky 
coincidences—a chance call at a house, the number of nails in a 
boot. But before the end every thread has been remorselessly pulled 
tight. The plot development is tidy, expert and surprising. If 
certain of our younger novelists would listen, I would recommend 
them to take a look at Mr. Cheyney and one or two others in the 
same line of business. They would learn much about sheer pre- 
sentation, about suspense and timing. Even on character they would 
get a terrifying sidelight or two. True, the women are remarkable 
only for their physical vitality and an instant propensity to believe 
that their men are unfaithful to them. But Claud is sharply seen; 
and the narrator, with his boozing and his hunches—and his philoso- 
phisings—is, in his essence, a frightening phenomenon of our time. 
“ Life, I thought, was a pretty screwy sort of proposition. But life 
itself wasn’t screwy ; it was people who made it like that. Try Any- 
thing Twice may have been written for light reading only, but it is 
in Jung’s sense a contemporary myth and skilfully told. 

The other novels are less skilful, or less interesting. A greater 
novelist than Mr. Franzero first had the idea that Pilate was a rather 
unimaginative civil servant upon whom the crucifixion of Jesus made 
no lasting impression. Nothing of value is added by canscientiously 
loading this thesis with masses of historical detail—even if some of 
it, touching the sexual practices of Tiberius, is not of a kind that 
commonly finds its way into print. Mr. Booth Tarkington could 
hardly fail to be skilful, but his heroine is a pretentious little egotist, 
about as unpleasant as his trick of making adverbs out of present 
and past participles. Whether renouncing the family fortunes for 
art, or forcing her injured young airman cousin to propose to her 
because she cannot face a second jilting, she is for ever dramatising 
herself. 

The Golden Bowl is honest, crude and well intentioned. It tries 
to come to grips with simple human beings and with nature. There 
are good passages of natural description in it; one can accept old 
Pa Thor and his faith that any day now it will rain ; but the writer 
is not equal to the demands of the theme. Three Ways to Mecca 
has the weakness implied in its title. Part satire, part frolic, part 
farce, with characters amenable to manipulation, it disappoints 
because, although obviously intelligent, the author has been un- 
certain of his aim. An arbitrary story calls for singleness of purpose. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 


Shorter Notices 


Friends Ambulance Unit. By A. Tegla Davies. (Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 
Tue Friends Ambulance Unit was a voluntary association of pacifists, 
not all of them Quakers, who wished to do an active job of work 
during the war helping to relieve suffering. At the same time the 
members of the unit believed that their work would be of use in 
keeping the ideas of pacifism alive and showing something of theit 
constructive side to a world at war. The scope of the unit’s work 





was as wide as circumstances and opportunity dictated. Near 
the battle-fronts it supplemented, and at times replaced, the 
work of the R.A.M.C., U.N.R.R.A. and other official arms. But 


its pursuit of suffering could bring it up against age-old problems 
such as starvation in China, malaria in Syria or leprosy in 
Ethiopia. In war-time these also become the concern of the 
civil and military authorities; in peace they are the concern, 
presumably, of the national Governments. Or can a body such as 
the F.A.U., which has a religious inspiration, accept the arbitrary 
dates of war for the prosecution of humanitarian aims? The answer, 
to some extent, is that much of the work which the unit started 
during the war has been carried on subsequently by other agents, 
and that many of its members are continuing the same sort of work 
under other auspices. But this is obviously not a complete answer, 
and it is not surprising that the members of the unit never enjoyed 
the luxury of being free from self-criticism over the nature of theif 
work. Almost without exception those whe came in contact with 
the F.A.U. united in praising its work and the enthusiasm and 
competence of its members. This book is in the nature of an official 
record of its activities, and as such may be too long and too detailed 
for the ordinary reader though it is better written and more personal 
than official records usually manage to be. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE CO. 








THE annual general meeting of the North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company, Limited, will be held on May 6th in Edinburgh. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Brand, C.M.G., D.C.L., chairman of the General Court of Directors, in 
connection with the accounts for the year ended December 31, 1947:— 

Life Department:—-The new business results are again satisfactory, 


the amount completed during 1947 being £7,556,370 net compared with | 


the 1946 total of £5,921,105, which itself was a record. 

The premium income has again expanded but increased payments are 
responsible for a slight drop in the life fund. The amount of business 
written during 1947 under the “ Two Generations ” policy —£250,000— 
indicates that it is proving popular. We again record an expansion 


of the annuity fund, mainly on account of business relating to pension | 


schemes. 

In the Fire account the increase in premiums is more than £1,300,000. 
Unfortunately the loss experience has been adverse both at home and 
abroad and the loss ratio of 51.63 per cent. compared with 45.76 per 
cent. in 1946 reflects a deterioration, and not least in our own country. 

Casualty Department:—The premiums of the Railway Passengers 
Assurance Company, which transacts our Casualty business, at £2,542,108 
show a substantial increase of 22 per cent. over the previous year’s record 
figure. The underwriting profit of £150,204 compares favourably. In the 
Burglary section claims continue to be numerous and costly but we are 
able to report a slight improvement in the underwriting experience. 


Marine Department:—Although our Marine business, transacted by | 


The Ocean Marine Insurance Company, Limited, has had to meet 
increasing problems, it can be regarded as very satisfactory. Premiums 
were £1,017,390 against £765,232 in 1946. An amount of £150,000 
has been transferred to profit and loss account from the profits of past 
years now closed. 

The Fine Art and General Insurance Company, Limited: —Premiums 
for 1947 were £638,472 compared with £533,604. The underwriting profit 
was £28,298 against £50,190. 

Consolidation of Profit and Loss accounts:—The combined under- 
writing profit is £358,285. Net interest on investments amounts to 
£500,840 against £448,260. The aggregate balance is £7,651,164 compared 
with £7,686,254. The ordinary dividend recommended is 7s. per share. 
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THe following is a summary of the address given by the Right Honourable 
Lord Bicester, Governor of the Royal Exchange Assurance, at the annual 
general court held at the office of the Corporation, Royal Exchange, London, 
E.C.3, on April 28th, 1948. 

Our life department issued 5,588 policies for sums assured amounting 
to £4381, 735, an increase over the previous year in both figures. The total 
premium income at £1,643,330 also showed a substantial advance. Our 
life fund is extremely strong. 

In our fire department the premium income has increased to £2,755,680, 
which is nearly £400,000 higher than in 1946. The fire wastage in this 
country in 1947 was the highest ever reached. Heavy losses were alsa 
eaperienced in several overseas territories, and the fire wastage in the 
United States was again particularly severe. The final result after providing 
increased premium reserve at the rate of 50 per cent. on the greatly 
increased income is a small loss of £12,582. 

The marine account shows a satisfactory result. The premium income 
amounts to nearly £200,000 more than the previous year. Our fund stood 
at £1,245,093 at the end of the year, and we are transferring £100,000 
to the profit and loss account. 

In our accident department the nett premium income has increased by 
almost £350,000 to a total figure of £1,898,393, which constitutes a new 
record. Our accident business will naturally be affected by the National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act of 1946, which will come into operation 
in July next. Notwithstanding the provisions of the State schemes, an 
employer will still be responsible for considerable liabilities to his em- 
ployees. We are able to transfer from the accident department the sum 
of £91,029 to the profit and loss account. 

The year 1947 has been a very difficult one owing to the dislocation of 
Peace-time economies. In such circumstances the overall results of the 
Corporation may be counted as not unsatisfactory. 

Your Court of Directors are recommending the payment of a final 
dividend of 20 per cent., making 35 per cent. for the year, which is the 
same as for 1946. Much care has gone to the building up of the position 
we are in today when the total consolidated assets of the group exceed 
£48,000,000, and I feel our organisation is such that we can face the future 
with every confidence. 





THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 
£13,400,000 
£77,400.000 


general meeting of the Royal London 
was held on April 27th at Winchester 





Income 
Total Assets 


THE eighty-seventh annual 
Mutual Insurance Society, Ltd., 
House, London, E.C. 

Mr. J. K. WISEMAN, F.C.I1.I., chairman and joint managing director,. 
who presided, said: — 

I have much pleasure in informing you that in 1947 the new business 
transacted by the society surpassed all previous records in both the 
Ordinary and Industrial branches. 

One of the benefits under the National Insurance Act, 1946, is a death 
grant. I want to make it quite plain that the introduction of a death 
grant in association with the National Insurance Scheme does not affect 
of prejudice in any way any policy already in existence. Such policies 
are valuable contracts and the regular payment of premiums thereon 
should be continued in order that the benefits due thereunder may be 
preserved. 

The customary valuation of the Society’s investments made at the end 
of the year shows that the market value of Stock Exchange securities 
is still substantially in excess of the book values, and the investment 
teserve fund remains intact. 

The total income for the year amounted to £13,418,000, an increase 
of £988,000 over the previous year. 

The Combined Premium Income amounted to £10,619,000, an increase 
of £849,000 over the previous year. The total claims and surrenders 
paid during the year amounted to £5,132,000. 

The premium income in the Ordinary branch (including consideration 
for annuities granted) amounted to £3, 021,000, an increase of £362,000 
over the previous year. During 1947 new policies for a sum assured 
of £9,014,000 were issued. 

The premiums received on the Fire and Accident and General 
Insurance business amounted to £377,000, an increase of £57,000 over 
the previous year, but as the whole of this business has been reinsured 
it does not appear in the accounts. 

The Balance Sheet shows that the Assets total £77,432,000, an 
increase of £4,939,000 over the previous year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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The choice of a bank may be a matter of family 


tradition, old associations, convenience or 
pleasant relations, but above all the customer 


must look for service. 


So to-day, when service is synonymous with 
speed, the far-sighted demand quick decisions 
on all matters of finance—and this is what the 
District Bank both recognises and provides. 
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Annual Report figures just published point toayearof 


EXCELLENT PROGRESS 


CLAIMS (1947) £13,334,623 


ADDITIONS TO FUNDS | 
in 1947 £8,334,173 | 


TOTAL FUNDS £161,471,881 


REVERSIONARY BONUSES 
ORDINARY BRANCH—£1 per £100 sum 


assured on policies entitled to participate 
in full profits. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH—Amounts | appro- 
priate to the classes and dates of the policies 
concerned. £13,351,137 has now been 
allocated in bonuses in the Industrial 
Branch up to date, £1,032,745 having been 


allocated on this occasion. 


INVISIBLE ASSET 

The “goodwill” created by the Company's 
Home Service is a constantly growing asset. 
During 1947 the greater part of £13,334,623 
was paid as benefits at policyholders’ homes. 
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_ FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
IF proof were needed of the new caution in the stock markets it 5 
surely to be found in the lack of any real response to the prospectiy 
repayment early in May of £80,000,000 of Argentine railway debep. 
tures. In a more confident environment this addition to investmeg 
resources would have been sufficient to have caused at least a rippk 
on the surface of markets ; that it has not done so is clear evideng 
that the holders of these stocks are unable to see their way. Sug 
reinvestment demand as has been discernible so far has taken th 
form of purchases of other stocks which in turn are likely to & 
paid off in the comparatively near future. There has been buyin 
for example, of Brazilian and Uruguayan utilities and of colliey 
and road transport shares. The significant fact is that there hy 
been very little support for the general run of industrial equitig 
especially those of the larger companies at present offering meagre 
yields. Marshall aid and the unexpected rise on Wall Street hay 
alike proved unavailing as a stimulus to markets here. It is equally 
true, I admit, that investors have shrugged off the ugly turn ¢ 
international events and have refused to be dismayed by dividenj 
limitation. The “bull” market is fighting a stiff rearguard actin 
but for the majority of low-yielding shares the peak has almog 
certainly been seen. 


MORE ABOUT THE LEVY 


The more one learns about Sir Stafford Cripps’s proposed lew 
based on investment income the more one feels that this financia 
measure is ill-conceived and likely to undo much of the good whic 
might have been expected to result from an otherwise sound 
In the Finance Bill no fewer than eighteen clauses are devoted tp 
the levy, but I, for one, am not much wiser about many aspects o 
its incidence or its collection. While the Bill emphasises that invest 
ment income for the purposes of the levy excludes earned income 
it does not appear to meet the important case of the director-controllej 
private company where the reward for services is taken mainly ip 
the form of dividends on invested capital instead of salary. Clause 4 
sub-section 2, has been interpreted in some quarters as safeguardig 
the position of worker-directors, but the general feeling among ta 
experts and accountants is that the sub-section in question ha3 1 
much narrower implication. Nor can it be said that the Financ 
Bill clears up many of the problems now confronting trustees. Whil: 
it is obvious that the trustee, who is referred to in one part of the 
Bill as an indirect contributor to the levy, is saddled with onerous 
duties in the matter of payment on behalf of beneficiaries, it is not 
apparent whether he will be expected in some cases to meet the levy 
liability out of capital or out of income. Some of the obscuritiss 
in the Bill will doubtless be cleared up during the committe 
hearings, but one gets the impression that much will be left to the 
discretion of the tax surveyors and that some of the thornier problems 
will call for solution in the Courts. 


AN ATTRACTIVE YIELD 


The discrepancy is still very apparent in the markets between th: 
yields obtainable on well-known industrial equities and those which 
can be had on the shares of some of the smaller but nevertheless 
well-established undertakings. It seems to me that while there ii 
little attraction in buying “ blue chip ” equities at prices which show 
yields of approximately 4 per cent., the returns of anything betweet 
6 per cent. and ro per cent. offered on the Ordinary shares of smalle 
progressive concerns are unduly high. A good instance is afforded 
by the 2s. shares of D. Sebel and Co., the manufacturers of metal 
and mechanical toys whose best known products include Mobo toys 
This company has a progressive profit record and for the year to 
September 30th, 1947, earned 44 per cent. on its capital and paid 
dividend of 33} per cent. At the present price of 8s. 3d. the yield 
offered is therefore roughly 8 per cent. 

Considerable extensions have been put in hand during the past tw 
years and a reorganisation of production facilities has been carried 
through. Against that background the results achieved in the yea 
to September 30th, 1947, must be judged distinctly promising. In hi 
statement in February, 1948, the chairman made it plain that there 
had been considerable dislocation of production, but that those 
difficulties had now been left behind. He also added that th 
company was now assured of adequate supplies of raw material 
and was meeting with a keen demand for its products both in hom 
and export markets. With larger and more economical producti, 
the financial results for the current year should show a furthe 
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ments made r members of B.A.O.R. access to sands. Somnus beds; good food; a lovely garden, which biends so happy Enq and the Lizard. Write Manager. 
Currency ALLOWANCE GUARANTEED as fires; h. and c. all rooms.—Phone: Se Sees ae Ro RICHMOND HILL, Surrey MORSHEAD 
~ i on 575 a a i a t h . . s ' 
¥ WITZERLAND.—Guests receivéd in large eras  eansaR RESTAURANT |] the Cotswolds and Stratford-on-Avon (10 HOTEL just by the Park Gates and facing 
\) splendidly situated chalet in French- Serves good — d ~ et || miles). Through Londor trains. Licensed. that famous view of the Thames. Offers 
climb 2 ni —_f- { eo SW "ALL and civilised “surroundings = “Open » for Tel.: Campden 330 quiet and comfortable residential quarters ‘ 
climbing, fishing. tennis. —C * morning coffee, lunch and tea.—196, Totten. } from & gns., with easy access to City and 
stone, Chalet Bon Accueil, Chateau d’Ocz ham Court Rd. Wi quererese.. SURREY. goss BOTEE. West End. Tel.: Richmond 3763 
oe LANDDERFEL, MERIONETHSHIRE ~ within easy daily reach of Town. Squash, SHANKLIN, Isle “, ae. MEDEHAMP- i 
HOLIDAYS The Bry n Inn Tennis, Billiards, Golf, Club Cocktail STEDE HOTEL many, this long- 
§ 





tineas weekly. Lovely scene: Room Monthly Dance and catering that established 65- wuU& licensed Hotel, 


































































































































































ol r LAND, MILFORD 
i Haven, 1 a c real holiday = Sailing, fish- aes makes every mea] an occasion. Resident under the personal direction of Mr. and 
ng ring, pient Comt accom. in WALES.—SARACEN’S HEAD Horm, Directors. Tel.: Downland 2560. Mrs. ©. G. Crawley, needs no introduction, 
ic irroundings Ae Liansannan (Tel 212) Denbigh. Fully BAST WITTERING, SUSSEX. OLD BARN «nd to all we say WELCOME in the fullest 
ex-R _A-F. officer licensed. On Abergele-Denbigh - is route. EL. A well-appointed hotel of dis- sense. From7gns. Brochure with pleasure. 
oke.—PEaRsONn a ny * wal < r fishing, shoot- action anc charm Beautifully situated Tel.: Shanklin 2101. ‘ 
l Pembroke ; a 200 ’ on ewn foreshore facing South. Lovely MOUTH, MON TEL 
SPA.—Centre for the ORTHMINSTER | “HOTEL, st vee sands, running water and tel - all wi ~ Dye yg Bre -—y iF ba ] 
olds Idea! for restful | choice om mur me Teen te ieee |] bedrooms wo licence. Tel. West a. 3 yr its excellent food and occupying 
entre, etc or il stay at this first-clas ering 32238. the finest position extending to the ses C 
se i at Stations, Offices oF | Pront jong noted for | : | . EXMOUTH. HAREFIELD HOTEL front. hr Coaches daily from 
Agents.—New guide and list of events from 50 bedrooms. Lift offers the pursuits countryside. Waterloo Suites. Gas fires. I 
Dept. 14, Town Hall | OYAL HOTEI fishing, riding, the allurements Private t t Lift. Fully licensed. 
H™ LOVERS = hospi tall in pic- | Lovely gardens all ‘ sandy seashore (only 2} miles Tel.: Sidmouth b c 
tur > i rmhous eart ty 82 é I ° P . 
res <= carmnowe in “heart of | food, own produce id distant). Good catering is ever a strong THURLESTONE, 8. DEVON. THURLE- f 
Ww ‘Reem tely situated near | Bridge. Brochure on request, Tel suit. From 5 to gns. according t©0 STONE HOTEL First-class fully licensed 
LI Warmth and comfort _ — _— season. Tel.: Exm out h 3072 pac aia funtel - o 
and Modern conveniences OYAL PIER HOTEL,—Weston-S ' waside cc samy hotel. Over 100 bedrooms v 
4-5 gns.—Bonner Penrallt, near Trefriw -—Just above sea—every room has sea || FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL. For air fitted with hot and cold running water 
Tel.: Lianrwst 166 view. Luxuriously appointed. P jon braces, sun that tans, cooking that ane tg bone es telephones. Golf, ennis, C 
] OLIDAY PLANS? _ Poty Tovrs neve meals and service. Most rooms p ind ails that cheer; for yo i a —_ 4 billiards. Tel.: Thurle- I 
1 vaca at hand-picked ho room. Cocktail lounge. Well stocked cellars of bliss and days of fulness. A one 3 3 3 
Seven 1 shts Bis ckpool from £8 12s 6d. Tel.: 290 ass hotel for jong oF short holidays. TREYARNON BAY, Padstow, Cornwall. q 
Clacton £8 lls 6d.. Exmouth £6 16s., S!ELLA PARK HOTEL CALDERBRIDGS sul _ Sheltered position. Fully licensed. waTERBEACH HOTEL. Small, comfort- 
Keswick £8 6s,, Morecambe £8 2s., South- N CUMBERLAND Tudor |} Tel. 2666 able hotel in beautiful bay famous for tl 
sea £7 7 Ventn r_ £8 8s., Windermere Manor, near lakes fells a climate; |] GOWER COAST, s. WALES. CASWELL surf.ng Tennis, Golf, Walking, Books. 
£8 10 T.A. 309F, Regent St., W. 1. reliable hacks from 5 : fishing, | BAY HOTEL derful sands, sea Ow. Cinema. Vacancies in May and tl 
TAY! 00 golfing; od food and cx _ De r: ine, Good Golf and Tennis. June. Tel.: St Merryn 292. 
~ IV s voN.— ABRIEL | lesign id equippe 
| & se Meh itaation snd vers | “deste Se ennd, fauipped: acre © TUNBRIDGE WELLS, SPA HOTEL. Faces P 
| ¢ amfortable hotel in a an id base for a perfect ‘the South and the Sun. 400ft. up in 6& Ww 
‘ Cocktail Bar. Weekly Dance. 4° res of Park Land. 30 miles from London 
“Nu mbles 68057 and the —, Ptr; Re a y' 
| : a class cuisine. ift. ocktail lounge an 
| Nr. HERSTMONCEUX, a8 _WHITE ballroom Free Golf on own sporting p 
FRIARS Ss HOLEL A Ty 9-hole course. Tel. 20331 (3 lines). Spring . 
1 a4: sotel sheer conten 7 terms by arrangement. tu 
TERT © ser ; Te 2, in bedroom , eae tan VENTNOR, 1.W. ROYAL HOTEL. THE 
HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c. | pie, gg 2 imme and grat, nore. fi 
a r sun at Farringford, Fresh.” | - Areees © PALACE ~ TEL ~ 3 : | , Summer. Faces — W 
ter Isle of Wight, country ennis 1 main railway e t ee ee h el garde! 
r the North Te legrams, Palace Pit. ehry ll HO ree. Devon. MBI a. — record and low rainfall. fe 
lax, Sen he om. 3 t by the Lord Nelson. a Pp 
of yoy an nely atmos and {5 t comfort. 
ot } 1} 700 fect up : views, NEAR WHIDDON DOWN. Mid Devon. L 
oS | * iT Har a tennis Z fishing FUIDGE MANOR. (Postal address: Sprey- 
: - | vailab Wor Own garden ton.) A Country Sports Hotel and Licensed it 
brochure — = , : ar — produce. - Count and Club in_ beautiful scenery. Billiards, = 
water 312. J W AYFARERS ee “AFE || Countess Lasockt on 34. Squash, Tennis Croquet, Putting, Riding in 
Son . CONTINENTALE <U,| Gran e. ane an and Rough Shooting. Family accommoda- 
s Li Be t i St Wil Tel.: WM . |] LONDON, N.W.4. HENI < HALL. Lon- ion in two charming Devon Cottages, ar 
EXHIL L -ON- SEA ll 10.30 p.m |i don’s Country House Hot half-hourfrom ~*~ os eee — ee cm 208 
d station 1s No ho . City and West End. Re tial accommo- modern conveniences. Whiddon Down b> o 
H : c ifsine and Patiss dation for long or st stays. Many WINDERMERE. OLD ENGLAND HOTEL. . 
tables; lo i Tables book pable for rooms with private batii: all with Post- Facing south-west, witn gardens tc the 
from “ La .” §&, Office telephones. Hard tnnis court. Golf water’s edge One of the finest centres 
Beewas ASH COMMON —Few guests received at! | course adja ates Pully licensed From for the Lakes Good arrangements for as 
pown Country CLUB in estate of 200 acres 8 ns Victor, M asging Director. car hire Tel 49. Manageress: Mrs. 
vi lidays suitable for “salmon and trout fishing Tel.: Hendon 1456. Lodge. Trust Houses, Limited. th 
a ul surround shooting. = ding golf, and all pleasures of 
cuisine, billiards, tennis a seaside holiday.—PAaNTEipaL Haul, Aber- | te 
three welcome.—Send § fovey, Merioneth 
a -_ — os pr 
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